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CHAPTER L 



MY NATIVE TOWN, ANCONA, 1844^5. 

I PURPOSE to give an outline of the chief 
incidents of my Kfe in England, not because 
they have been in themselves very stirring, 
romantic, or extraordinary, but simply in order 
to put down in writing by myself, ere it is too 
late, the part which I have taken in several 
public movements which have had some in- 
fluence on the well-being of this and other 
countries. Such a record may, moreover, in- 
terest and gratify my friends, and prove of 
some stimulus and encouragement to those who 
often in the most critical time of their lives, 
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2 THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 

are left all alone to frame their own destinies in 
a foreign land, with neither friends nor wealth 
to carry them through, especially as in my 
case. 

I was born on the 6th of June, 1821, in 
Ancona, Italy. The city was once inhabited 
by a Syracusan colony, who spoke the Doric 
language, from which probably the city is often 
called the Doric City. In later times she 
appertained to the Marches, the whole of which 
was called the Picenum. Later still she was 
taken first by the Goths and afterwards by the 
Lombards. During the war between the Papacy 
and the Empire, Ancona remained independent, 
but after having changed masters several times, 
Louis de Gonzaga annexed the city to the 
Roman States in 1532, and so she continued 
till 1860, when Ancona was incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy. The city of 
Ancona is sufficiently picturesque, well situated, 
in an amphitheatre on the shores of the 
Adriatic. 

Personal. — My father belonged to the middle 
class of life. My grandfather on my mother's 
gide was a man of learning and wrote several 
works in the Hebrew language. My father's 
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family consisted of two sons, one older than 
myself, and four daughters. My father and 
mother were both well educated, as things went 
in those days. My mother had a keen insight 
of men and things. My own education was 
exceedingly meagre, especially in comparison 
with present facilities, and with imperfect health 
during my boyhood, my progress at school 
was but small. I had, indeed, an able master, 
but few branches of study were then taught. 
Italian and French, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar and a little logic were all that were 
given. A classical education was in that 
part of Italy the exclusive privilege of eccle- 
siastics. Sciences of any kind were out of 
the question. Nevertheless, what I learnt I 
learnt well. The recollection I have of my 
early days is, I am sorry to say, very meagre ; 
but, I well remember how careful were my 
father and mother in instilling in all their 
children the desire for advancement. I re- 
member also how earnest were their efforts for 
instilling in us sentiments and habits of devo- 
tion, with what precision all religious cere- 
monies were observed in the household, how I 
was made to utter a verse of Scripture on my 

B 2 
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going out every morning, how tidily dressed 
we were, how careful my sisters were in 
attending to the proprieties of our home, how 
anxious especially my mother was for our 
returning early home in the evening, and what 
abounding cares for health and comforts were 
lavished on us day after day. We had not a 
few trials in our family, and father s business 
was not always very prosperous, but love 
animated us all, and we were linked together 
by the strong bonds of common desires and 
common interests. My life in those days was 
humble and unaspiring. 

I was not fifteen years of age when I left 
school to follow the mercantile profession, and 
after a short apprenticeship with a mercantile 
house I went into my brother's office. My 
brother had considerable knowledge of trade. 
He was laborious, active, and enterprising, very 
eager, over-working, and making himself and 
everybody else unhappy by his anxiety to over- 
come the difficulties that lay in his path. But 
he had no capital to speak of for his business, 
and his operations were necessarily very con- 
tracted. When, however, by his marriage he 
secured a certain increase of resources as well 
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as moral and substantial help from his wife's 
friends, he was able to increase somewhat his 
business ; and from a simple commission agent 
he became merchant in metals. In those days I 
had no knowledge whatsoever, I may say, of 
things political or economical, but I was thirst- 
ing for information. I did not care much for 
amusements of any kind. T seldom went to the 
theatre, never to the casino or club. My 
leisure time was spent either in long walks in 
a kind of boulevard, which was pleasant and 
beautiful on a summer eve, especially when the 
glow-worms glittered like stars among the 
trees, or I remained quietly at the Cafe Grees, 
where, after taking a cup of coffee or an ice, I 
sat for hours among a group of gentlemen, 
mostly old, who were in the habit of assem- 
bling every evening to converse upon the 
subjects of the day. The party consisted of 
shrewd, well-informed men, and I learnt much 
by listening to their talk, though I do not 
remember to have ever taken any serious part 
in any discussion. Ancona being a seaport and 
a commercial place of some importance, many 
English, French and German merchants, 
captains of ships, consuls and vice-consuls, 
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frequented that cafe, especially because the 
Journal des Debats, the Constitutionel, and 
several other foreign and Italian newspapers 
were available. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

JOURNEY TO ENGLAND, END OF 1844, 

Several years thus passed, during which 
nothing very brilliant occurred, till my brother 
conceived the idea that I should proceed to 
Liverpool to open up business for him. This 
was indeed a novel idea for us. And yet it 
was not long before the proposal took a 
practical shape. Before I had any intention 
of visiting England I remember looking at a 
beautiful panorama with views of London, 
Liverpool, Manchester and Leeds^ but my con^ 
ception of England and the English, with their 
fair complexion and blue eyes, was of the 
vaguest character. It is wonderful how little 
the English are known or understood on the 
Continent, and certainly the sailors and tra- 
vellers who frequent European ports do not 
exhibit the real solid character of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. As for me, it was very seldom 
that I heard the unknown jargon, the English 
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language spoken at all, and when I did hear it, 
it did not appear very sweet. So little do we 
know what our destinies are to be, and how the 
purposes of Providence will evolve themselves 
concerning us. Two years before there was 
any idea of my departure for England, I essayed 
my power of journeying alone from Ancona to 
Bologna, a distance of about one hundred miles, 
and what an anxiety did that journey cost my 
dear father and mother. What care was be- 
stowed on me on my first venturing out from 
home, what promises that I should write every 
day. Alas, that on my return I found my 
mother ill in bed and not far from her final 
departure from us. She was gone before the 
thought could cross the mind of any of us that 
I should leave for England. Ah, yes, had 
my mother lived she would never have con- 
sented to my going so far out of her sight. 
Blessed memory of a sweet, loving mother! 
Time and space will never eflface her resemblance 
from my heart and mind. 

Mode of Travelling. — However, the oppor- 
tunity came, and though I was only twenty- 
three years old, I did not hesitate undertaking 
a journey which at that time seemed indeed a 
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formidable affair. In 1844 railway travelling 
was still quite a novelty, especially in the 
South of Italy. In fact it could only be 
seen in England and a few places on the 
Continent. There were no " Cook's tickets ** 
in those days. The roads were wretched, and 
the hotels few and in the centre of towns. 
I was ignorant both of English and German^ 
though I could use French very freely. How 
well do I remember entering the diligence 
at the Ancona post office on the 11th of 
October, 1844, surrounded by all my friends. I 
took my place in the diligence for Milan, pro- 
tected of course by a passport signed by the 
consul of every place I was to pass. My route 
was by the St. Gothard, which was much more 
perilous than it is now. ' I went as far as Basle 
by the diligence, then I took steamer to Cologne 
and thence by rail to Ostend, where I found a 
steamer for Dover. The passage was very 
boisterous, and I arrived well shaken on 
Friday, the 25 th of October, at those white 
cliffs which seemed anything but hospitable. 
To a stranger arriving for the first time from 
the Continent, England does not appear very 
enchanting or inviting. Dover, Folkestone, or 
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Harwich are . none of them very beautiful, and 
'do not exhibit any of the evidences of the 
wealth of the country. They have no port 
worthy of the name. They have no trade, no 
shipping, no palaces, no gardens. Landing 
from a stormy sea and from a miserable steamer, 
I found myself in the hands of rough porters 
and as rough Custom-house oflScers who ruth- 
lessly took hold of my luggage. The wind was 
driving and tossing me about. A torrent of 
rain was falling, beneath me was a sea of mud, 
all around me were hotel touters who shouted in* 
comprehensible cries in my ears. The inspection 
over, I went for some refreshments, and what 
was it that the hotel set before me ? A plate of 
black soup, some underdone meat, a morsel of 
bread, and a large bottle of water. I remon- 
strated at such impudence. Talk of the Kwas 
of Russia and her Cool Lampopo. How could 
I keep my temper under such provocation ? 
Is it wonderful if I decided there and then to 
leave England immediately my business was 
done ? 

It seems to me even now quite incompre- 
hensible that the means of intercourse with the 
Continent should have been allowed to remain 
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SO long in such a backward condition. Surely 
sometliing might have been done to put better 
steamers between Dover and Caktis, Dover and 
Ostend. But verily I believe the evil will not 
be eflfectually remedied till we are able to take 
our carriage at Charing Cross and there remain 
while the train conveys us through a tunnel 
imder the Channel. 

From Dover I started for London by rail) 
and though utterly unacquainted with the Eng- 
lish language, I knew what I should do there- 
after. A kindly stranger in the railway carriage 
from Cologne to Ostend having written on a 
card two serviceable words for me which I 
might use on landing, viz. ** cab," and " La 
Sabloniere Hotel, Leicester Square," I sought 
these, and on the Friday afternoon I safely 
landed at the hotel. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON — 1845-6. 

As soon as I rested a little I searched in the 
London Directory for some clue to the addresses 
of the two houses for whom I had letters of 
introduction. The first was for Messrs. Heath, 
furriers, whose head was the Sardinian consul, 
and with whom a credit had been opened for 
me by the bankers at Ancona, the second was 
for Messrs. Springfield, Son & Nephew, silk 
merchants in the City. I copied their names 
and addresses, and from Leicester Square I 
sallied on my expedition to the City, but as 
you may imagine, it was not an easy matter for 
me to find the way to it. I endeavoured to 
show my paper with the addresses to the polices- 
men, but what was the use of it when I could 
not understand their answer, especially some 
such answer as " Second or third to the right, 
then to the left and afterwards to the right 
again." Unable to make out what they said. 
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I carefully looked where their fiugers or eyes 
pointed to and followed that direction as well 
as I could. My progress was indeed very 
slow, stopping and asking at every turn, 
but I attained the object, and the visits were, 
on the whole, satisfactory. Messrs. Heath 
gave me a letter of introduction to Messrs. J. 
& J. Earl of Liverpool, informing them that 
they would honour my drafts. Messrs. Spring- 
field were courteous and no more. 

1 arrived in London on Friday, 25 th October, 
and on the Monday following a grand spectacle 
was to take place in the City, on the occasion 
of the opening of the new Royal Exchange by 
Her Majesty the Queen, a most fortunate event 
for me, as it gave me an opportunity, at the 
very first, of seeing London in all its glory, 
the Queen in her youth and at the very height 
of her popularity, and last, though not least, 
the myriads of people which were to assemble 
to inaugurate the new Exchange and to greet 
their Sovereign. It was not an easy matter for 
me to ascertain what were to be the arrange- 
ments, but I picked up enough at the hotel to 
guide me in my movements, and early on the 
Monday morning I left it for the City, and in 
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the hope of seeing something, planted myself 
in the open space between the Post-oflSce and 
Cheapside. To me, so little accustomed to 
crowds, such a multitude of human beings as 
were gathered on the occasion appeared sur- 
prising and impressive above and beyond all 
description, and I went back to the hotel more 
conscious of my isolation and weakness in this 
gigantic metropolis than ever I felt since I left 
home. I determined, however, not to linger 
in London, and on the Tuesday morning I went 
by the London and North Western Line, then 
called the London and Birmingham Railway 
and Grand Junction, to Liverpool. It took' 
nearly the whole day at that time to go from 
London to Liverpool, and it was evening before 
I settled down at the hotel in Liverpool. 

Messrs. Earl's ojBBce was in Water Street, and 
thither I went, where I found to my great 
comfort that Mr. Earl, who had been in Italy, 
was quite able to speak both French and 
Italian. I was glad at this, the more especially 
since I intended to ask his assistance in the 
business I had on hand. Mr. Earl was very 
gentle, and at once introduced me to Mr. James 
Stitt, an iron merchant, on the ground floor 
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of the same building. Mr. Stitt could not 
converse with me, but by his very looks created 
in me full confidence, and so, unhesitatingly, I 
gave him the little order for iron which he 
promised to execute. Thus my acquaintance 
with him began, which was to have great 
influence on my future career in England. 
Soon after this, hotel life being expensive and 
unsatisfactory, I endeavoured to procure good 
lodgings. One of Mr. Stitt's clerks, Habershon, a 
good fellow, went with me for that purpose, and 
I settled to stay with Mrs. Ivison, a Quakeress, 
in Benson Street, a good, plain, old-fashioned 
lady with a grown-up daughter. My first ob- 
ject now was to learn English, the need of which 
was most pressing. As neither Mrs. Ivison nor 
her daughter had any idea of foreign languages, 
we were driven continually to make one another 
understand by a dumb show or other artifices. 
My pocket dictionary of English and Italian 
was of some use, but what a trouble, and how 
wearisome it was to search for every word I 
required. How could I communicate my 
wants ? How could I find out anything done 
for or said to me ? There was another lodger 
in the house, a Mr. Christie, an excellent man 
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in his way, but lie had many companions with 
whom he passed the evenings, and often he 
returned home late. Poor fellow, it was 
from him I learnt to shave myself, and many 
a hard battle he had to make me under- 
stand the commonest English words. He had 
an open heart, especially towards Mrs. Ivison, 
whom we all liked so much, and I have pleasing 
memory of him. 

Liverpool was much better than London for 
my purpose, and it was in many ways an ex- 
cellent place for obtaining an insight into 
English life. A seaport of much importance, 
not far from Birmingham and Manchester, in 
the very heart of Lancashire, was the very place 
to see British trade in its most interesting aspects. 
And the times, moreover, were most favourable 
for studying British commerce and British 
institutions. The years 1844 and 1845 were 
stirring times; the agitation for Free Trade, 
which for many years had been growing in 
power and influence, was gathering an enor- 
mous strength under the administration of Sir 
Eobert Peel, and was brought to a climax by 
the disease and consequent destruction of the 
potato crop. The success of the few lines of 
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railways in operation had greatly excited the 
share market. The Evangelical Alliance was 
holding meetings for the purpose of promoting 
greater co-operation among religious communi- 
ties. Altogether the commercial, political, and 
religious atmosphere was greatly agitated. The 
newspapers were full of interesting matters. 
Public meetings were crammed and most en- 
thusiastic, and I enjoyed attending them, they 
were so new to me. Would that I could 
understand what was said. This was my dis- 
appointment, and I determined to overcome it 
by giving myself more earnestly to the study of 
the language. I had a teacher at home, but 
finding that evening classes were organised at 
the Collegiate Institution, I joined the English 
class, where my fellow scholars were very young, 
and yet far cleverer than myself in reading 
out a passage. Dr. Howson, then Principal, 
came round to us and examined me more than 
once. 

During this time my intercourse with Mr. 
Stitt's family was becoming intimate and 
pleasant. This family consisted of father and 
mother, three sons, and a daughter. His eldest 
son Samuel was married and lived separately. 

c 
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Mr, Stitt himself was from the south of Scot- 
land, Mrs. Stitt from Whitehaven. Mr. Stitt 
had to my mind very handsome features, and 
Mrs. Stitt was sharp and intelligent. It was at 
Mrs. Stitt's house that I first learnt to under- 
stand and enjoy English life, its order, its 
discipline. It was in consequence of my 
visiting that household that I began to take 
an interest in theological controversies. Mr. 
Stitt invited me occasionally to go with him to 
Crescent Chapel and then dine with him, and so 
little by little I became anxious to learn the 
points at issue between Judaism and Christi- 
anity, between Church and Dissent, between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, and 
most eagerly I read the Bible and other works. 
The first year of my life in England was thus 
entirely educational. Meanwhile the purchases 
I made proved very profitable. The markets 
continued rising, cotton was up, corn up, iron 
up, railway shares in the sky; King Hudson 
was on the throne, and large fortunes were 
being made. Nor was my brother quite idle ; 
he ordered iron upon iron ; he authorised me to 
sell a cargo of corn free on board at Trieste, 
wrote the most pressing letters, urging, ad- 
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monishing, directing, commanding all sorts of 
things. Every letter then cost 1^. %d. postage 
if single, and 2^. 6e2. and upwards if double or 
more. How little pleased did he seem, and yet 
how thankful he should have been. After 
eighteen months' stay in Liverpool I thought it 
was time for me to go and see my friends once 
more, and I went. 

On my return home I felt not a little elevated 
from my having been in England. Every one 
in Ancona was congratulating me on my 
appearance, I looked so much like an English- 
man. My dear father, however, was much 
altered in health, and home was not what it had 
been when my mother was alive. I remained 
but a little time at Ancona, and again I started 
for Liverpool, this time by way of Trieste and 
the Tyrol. But how little did I care for the 
fine scenery I was passing through in those 
days. Journeying was not a pleasure, but a task 
to me, simply because the purpose in view was 
business, not pleasure, and I was travelling 
alone, with no inducement to see anything. On 
my return to Liverpool I found that the town 
had become very unhealthy. There was a good 
deal of typhus and cholera, and the mortality 

c 2 
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was very high, therefore I esteemed it best to 
leave Benson Street and go to reside at Bootle, 
then a suburb of Liverpool, when I went to 
lodge with Mrs. Turner, a widow lady from 
Bombay, living with her daughter ; excellent 
people, attending Mr. Birrell's Baptist Chapel. 
The sojourn at Bootle was pleasant, my walks 
to town invigorating. But times were fast 
changing in business. The cotton speculation 
proved disastrous from the accounts of a very 
large crop. Corn, which had gone up to very 
high prices in consequence of the bad harvests 
and potato disease, fell suddenly with the im- 
portation of large quantities from America and 
the prospects of a better harvest. Iron, which 
had risen to an inordinate height, suddenly 
came down when the speculators found that a 
large number of railway projects were a myth. 
Would that I had been more wary in touching 
it ; would that I had not followed implicitly my 
brother's instructions. But when the famous 
commercial crisis of 1847 came, my brother's 
business suffered largely. A house of trade 
who had purchased from me a cargo of corn was 
no longer able to take it. Eemittances were 
not forthcoming, and I was in a great dilemma, 
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and with grave responsibilities. In this strait 
I resolved to go immediately to Ancona to see 
how matters stood. The journey was far from 
pleasant, and the state of matters with mj 
brother proved to be even worse than I 
anticipated. Shall I return to Liverpool not- 
withstanding all this ? My habits had already 
been too changed to allow me resuming my 
stay in Italy. Conscious of having my hands 
quite clean, I resolved to go back, and in doing 
so I determined that nothing should be neglected 
to enable me to act honourably toward all, and 
to retrieve my position by industry and 
labour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROPOSAL OF A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN 
LIVERPOOL — 1847-9. 

My first idea on my return to England was 
to enter the office of some commission agents 
having business with Italy, and I went for a 
little in Messrs. Berger's house, but somehow it 
did not suit me. Musing over the incidents of 
my business life, it occurred to me that in such 
a case when a cargo of corn was thrown on my 
hand, whilst the policy of insurance had been 
made out in the name of the buyer, some 
immediate and practical remedy was required, 
and I was surprised that nothing could be done 
for months to come till the return of the 
Assizes. In Ancona the Tribunal of Commerce, 
a local court, could have been moved at once. 
It so happened also that much disaffection was 
expressed by the newspapers at the removal of 
the Irish Mail from Liverpool to Holyhead, and 
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regret was expressed at the want of a united 
representation of the commercial interests of 
Liverpool. Seizing these facts, it occurred to 
me that it was worth while writing a letter to 
the Editor of the Liverpool Albion^ making sug- 
gestions for the formation of a General Cham- 
ber of Commerce with a Tribunal attached 
thereto, and this letter appeared in the Albion 
of the 22nd of May, 1849. The suggestions 
were as follows : — 

1st. That a Chamber of Commerce should be 
founded in Liverpool, composed of commercial 
representatives from every branch of trade. 

2nd. That such representatives should be 
elected yearly by votes ; every merchant, 
broker or agent holding an oflSce being a voter. 

3rd. That each trade representative should 
have an agent to meet weekly to frame reports, 
stMistical tables, notes of sale, &c., for publica- 
cation at the Exchange News-room. 

4th. That such representatives should hold 
monthly meetings, and oftener if required. 

5th. That the object of the Chamber should 
be to promote the increase of commerce, to 
superintend every improvement, or necessary 
accommodation for the mercantile body ; to 
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petition Parliament for measures calculated to 
further the progress of trade. 

6th. That as soon as such Chamber of Com- 
merce shall have come into operation, the earnest 
attention of its members shall be applied to the 
establishment of a Tribunal of Commerce com- 
posed of commercial men, presided over by a 
stipendiary legal judge, which Tribunal shall be 
permanent and annexed to the Chamber having 
jurisdiction over all mercantile cases. 

I was somewhat proud of seeing my letter in 
print for the first time in an English paper, and 
having left some points uncertain in my. first 
letter, I was induced to write two other letters, 
entering into some detail which I thought might 
be useful for understanding my proposal. These 
letters also appeared, and so the basis was laid 
for a pamphlet which soon after appeared, bear- 
ing the title of * Chambers and Tribunals of 
Commerce, and Proposed General Chamber of 
Commerce in Liverpool '■ — a pamphlet which by 
permission I dedicated to the Earl of Harrowby, 
formerly Member for Liverpool. 

The pamphlet was divided into three parts : 
the first upon the proposed General Chamber of 
Commerce ; the second upon a representation of 
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the commercial power in the Board of Trade ; 
and the third upon Tribunals of Commerce, with 
an appendix giving the draft of the Laws and 
Regulations of the proposed Chamber of Com- 
merce. My intention was to show that the 
commercial community of Liverpool had not 
acquired the character of dignity and elevation 
it was entitled to possess, that party feeling and 
discordant views of commercial policy enfeebled 
its influence; that whilst some departments of 
commerce were represented and cared for, others 
were neglected ; that the twelve separate asso- 
ciations in existence, such as the Shipowners', 
the African, the West Indian, and the like, had 
no weight with the Legislature, just because 
each only represented its own interests, and 
that a General Chamber of Commerce would 
unite them all. I next went on to show how 
much better it would be if every commercial 
town had its own Chamber of Commerce, and if 
the Board of Trade, which had to legislate for 
trade, had within itself representatives from 
each Chamber. And I ended with the advocacy 
of Tribunals of Commerce, exhibiting the incon- 
venience now arising from the diflBculty of 
obtaining prompt redress in commercial disputes 
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from the expensiveness of legal proceedings, 
and the want of commercial knowledge often 
exhibited by judges. I concluded the pamphlet 
with these words : " In reviewing the nature of 
the preceding suggestions, the writer cannot but 
acknowledge that numerous difficulties are con- 
nected with them ; that each subject requires to 
be treated with greater sagacity and ability than 
his experience or his capacity will permit. But 
in a community like this, where there is no lack 
of eminent talent and no want of power, the 
hint, if worthy of being carried out, will not 
remain unheeded. The writer humbly trusts it 
may be so. He does not presume to claim any 
originality in his views, but he considered it his 
duty to bring forward the fruit of his observa- 
tions on the plea that man, however limited in 
his sphere of action, however humble in his 
social station, may still be able to reduce into 
general principles circumstances which have 
affected him personally." 

The pamphlet was kindly reviewed by the 
Press. The Liverpool Times, Mercury, Standard, 
Chronicle, and Albion each had a leading article, 
all expressed their high opinion of the proposal. 
But how was it possible to give effect to the 
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same ? I consulted Mr. Charles Robertson, Mr. 
Hugh Homby, Mr. Stitt, and Mr. T. B. Horsfall, 
but no one would take the initiative ; every one 
well known to belong to some political party 
deemed it better not to come forward lest he 
should spoil the project. The Mayor was the 
party to move, but he could not move without a 
requisition from some well-known persons urging 
him to do so. I prepared the requisition, but for 
the same reason no one would sign it first. The 
requisition was put at the Exchange Rooms, 
but for several days it remained blank. Then 
another article on the subject of a Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce appeared in the Mercury ^ 
and soon after the requisition was filled with a 
large number of signatures. The requisition 
was that the Mayor would call a public meeting 
to consider the expediency of estabUshing a 
General Chamber of Commerce to represent 
with dignity and efficiency the mercantile in- 
terests of the town. As soon as 250 signatures 
were appended, a deputation, consisting of 
Messrs, William Brown, M.P., James Stitt, 
George Holt, Charles Robertson, Edward Heath, 
and myself, presented the names to the Mayor, 
and the day after the Mayor announced that he 
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would take the chair at a preliminary meeting 
of the requisitionists at the Town Hall on the 
22nd of November, at 1 o'clock. 

The meeting was very successful. The Mayor, 
Mr. John Holmes, presided, Mr. Edward Heath 
in my name made a statement of the steps taken 
with a view to the meeting, after which Mr. 
Charles Holland proposed and Mr. James Stitt 
seconded, " That the importance of Liverpool in 
respect of its being the second commercial port 
of the Empire, its rapidly increasing population 
and trade, and the vast extension of its relations 
with all parts of the world demand that it should 
possess among its other institutions a Chamber of 
Commerce, founded on such a comprehensive and 
liberal basis as may protect, maintain and pro- 
mote the varied mercantile and trading interests 
of the town and neighbourhood.'* Mr. Charles 
Eobertson moved, and Mr. C. E. Eawlings 
seconded, " That such Chamber of Commerce be 
established, and the same is hereby declared to 
be established accordingly under the name and 
style of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
and that its affairs be regulated in conformity 
with the constitution and laws hereafter to be 
determined upon." The third resolution was 
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moved by Mr. Richard Shield and seconded by 
Mr. T. Clint, as follows : " That a Committee, 
with power to add to their number merchants 
and others favourable to the object, whether 
requisitionists or not, be now formed for the 
purpose of preparing the constitution and laws 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce to be 
laid before the mercantile interests to be con- 
vened to receive the same." On the motion of 
Mr. Heath, seconded by Mr. Stitt, I was then 
elected secretary pro tem.j and, on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Robertson, Mr. Heath was asked to 
act as my coadjutor. I made on that occasion 
my maiden speech at a public meeting, which, I 
must now say, reads rather stiff and pedantic. 
The committee thus formed to draw up the 
laws of the new institution corresponded with 
existing associations in other towns before they 
agreed upon a report, and on the 27th January, 
1850, another meeting was held at the Town 
Hall, the Mayor in the chair, when the constitu- 
tion thus prepared was adopted. On the 4th 
February a special meeting was held for the 
election of directors, and so the Chamber of 
Commerce came into existence, having in the 
first year upwards of 300 members. I was not 
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elected a director of the Chamber ; my position 
as secretary pro tern, ceased when a permanent 
secretary was appointed, and the only acknow- 
ledgment of all my labours in the foundation of 
the institution was that I was made an honorary 
member of the Chamber for life, while a few 
friends, headed by the Mayor, wrote an address 
to me which I received with much gratification. 
The correspondence I had in connection with 
the foundation of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce was extensive and interesting. The 
Earl of Harrowby acknowledged the receipt of 
my pamphlet at great length. He thought that 
the establishment of a general Chamber of Com- 
merce, though useful, would not supersede the 
necessity of the separate associations. The 
expediency of having a representation of traders 
at the Board of Trade he doubted, but he thought 
that commercial questions should, before legislar 
tion, be submitted for the opinion of Chambers 
of Commerce or of other local boards. As for 
the tribunals of commerce there were great diffi- 
culties in the way, but the subject was of high 
importance, and he hoped it would be fully con- 
sidered by the proper parties. Mr. Joseph 
Hume having seen a letter of mine addressed to 
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Mr. Thomas Baylej, President of the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, wrote to me a very 
characteristic letter. He said that I was in 
error in supposing that the commercial interests 
were not represented in the House of Commons, 
and that if I would analyse the votes and examine 
the conduct of those commercial representatives, 
I would find their votes more hostile to the 
true commercial interests of the country than 
any other portion of the House of Commons ; 
that I would find that the representatives of 
commercial interests, viz. commercial men, have 
been the stoutest opposers to all improvement 
towards Free Trade as well as Parliamentary 
reform ; that commercial men have been fully 
as limited in their views, fully as selfish as the 
landed interests have been, and he verily believed 
that if they, the merchants, had had as much 
power in the Legislature as the landed interests 
have had, that the commerce of the nation would 
not have been so free from fetters as it now is. 
He therefore must give a decided opinion against 
my allegation that a larger portion of commer- 
cial men deputed from Chambers of Commerce 
would enlighten the Legislature. He agreed 
with me as to the state of the commercial laws 
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and of their administration, saying, that they 
were a disgrace to the age we live in. The 
letter, which was of some length, continued in 
this strain, and he expressed the hope that I 
would become a powerful agitator for reform 
in Parliament. 

The movement for the establishment of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was soon 
followed in other towns, and Leeds, Bradford, 
Hull, and other places organized similar 
Chambers. Manchester had one already, though 
the pronounced Free Trade attitude taken by 
that Chamber led to the establishment of a 
Commercial Association. Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow had also their Chambers of Commerce, but 
even these awoke from their slumber, and 
began to see that they might be of consider- 
able use in the consideration of various com- 
mercial questions. A most important portion 
of my suggestions remained, however, to be 
attended to. I mean the improvement of the 
Law of Arbitration, and the establishment of 
Tribunals of Commerce. And for that purpose 
I now published a letter to Mr. T. B. Horsfall, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, on the 
subject. In this letter I allowed that now- 
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adays there is less captiousness in trade than 
there used to be, and a much greater propensity 
to conciliate quarrels. But there was consider- 
able diflSculty effectually to carry out arbitration, 
from the state of the law on the subject, for the 
Courts of Justice would not allow their juris- 
diction to be ousted by any private arrangement, 
whilst equity would not cleave a specific per- 
formance thereof. The Courts seemed thus to 
discountenance arbitration, nay to encourage 
those who agreed to leave a matter in dispute to 
arbitration, to get out of their engagement. To 
amend this state of things I recommended the 
preparation of a Bill to the effect that where 
such a clause has been introduced in any agree- 
ment the Courts of Law and Equity shall take 
cognisance of any dispute arising thereon, till 
the same has been referred to arbitration, and that 
where any of the parties refuses to appoint an 
arbitrator, the Court shall interpose and make 
such appointment. I appended a Bill for that 
purpose in my pamphlet. For a while nothing 
was done, but in 1852 I had an opportunity of 
laying the proposal before Lord Brougham, and 
he forthwith introduced a Bill into the House of 
Lords on the subject, based on mine. He intro- 

D 
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duced it first on the 28tli of July, 1853, and 
again on the 20th of March, 1854, when its 
provisions were incorporated with the Common 
Law Procedure Act, 17 & 18 Vict. c. 125. I 
have long been impressed with the conviction 
that words and ideas put forth are like seeds 
sown on the ground, more or less certain to 
grow and germinate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PREPARATION OP THE WORK ON COMMERCIAL 

LAW— 1849-50. 

Whilst acting as Honorary Secretary of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, I felt the 
need of possessing the constitution of Chambers 
of Commerce in foreign countries, and for that 
purpose I drew up a circular letter [asking for 
copies of the codes and laws of commerce bear- 
ing both upon Chambers and Tribunals of Com- 
merce, which I transmitted abroad, partly 
through the vice-consuls of foreign countries, 
and partly through foreign merchants in Liver- 
pool. As these were arriving, I saw that docu- 
ments of great value were coming which well 
deserved being translated and published. I 
therefore issued a prospectus of such a work, to 
be entitled, * Commercial Laws : their princi- 
ples and administration, together with particulars 
respecting matters of trade with the various 
countries of the world.' In the prospectus I 

D 2 
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said, " .The Author has forwarded through most 
efficient and respectable medium, to the most 
important places to which British commerce is 
extended, letters of inquiry respecting the 
administration of commercial laws, and more 
particularly Chambers and Tribunals of Com- 
merce. Some authentic information upon 
various points, conveyed in the vernacular lan- 
guage of the several countries, have already 
reached him. Progressively they will form a 
collection of documents from all the principal 
countries with which we are constantly trading. 
From Sweden, Eussia, and Denmark, to Italy and 
Greece ; from Lisbon to Odessa in Europe, from 
Alexandria to the Cape of Good Hope in Africa, 
from India and China in Asia, from the United 
States, Mexico, Rio Janeiro and the Pacific in 
America, and from the Spanish and French Co- 
lonies, the communications will extend. Exten- 
sive inquiries have also been forwarded to the 
British Colonies, with a view to ascertain how far 
the defects in our present administration of com- 
mercial law are manifested there. In addition 
to obtaining printed reports, codes, &c., the 
Author proposes to correspond with jurists and 
official persons from whom most undoubted 
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information may be received both on general 
and special matters." 1 fear I promised much 
more than I had any reason to anticipate I 
could really obtain, but my expectation was that 
in time I would receive a large number of 
documents. Before printing the prospectus I 
asked permission to dedicate the work to His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, but he refused. I 
then asked permission to dedicate the work to the 
Earl of Harrowby, and he kindly accepted the 
dedication. No sooner, however, had I issued the 
prospectus and endeavoured to obtain subscrip- 
tions than I began to be anxious about the 
materials which were not reaching me as fast as 
I desired. Having obtained an introduction to 
Signer Panizzi of the British Museum, I came 
to London to search in that Library for what 
might be useful for my work, and there 
to my surprise I met with M. Anthoine de 
rJoseph's * Concordance des Codes de Com- 
merce.' It was just what I wanted. It con- 
tained the very laws for which I had sent the 
circulars. They were already translated into 
French, with which I was familiar, and the 
method of publication seemed excellent. If I 
could write my work in the same manner 
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side by side, and place at the head the Law of 
Commerce of England that surely would be a 
useful work. I immediately ordered a copy of 
the same, and forthwith published an amended 
prospectus, with a page of its proposed con- 
tents. The subscribers were not many at first, 
but they were influential. They included His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, Mr. Henry Labouchere President of the 
Board of Trade ; Mr. Gt. R. Porter, of the Board 
of Trade ; Mr. John Holmes^ Mayor of Liver- 
pool; Mr. Thomas Bay ley President of the 
• Manchester Chamber of Commerce ; Mr J. As- 
pinall Turner President of the Commercial As- 
sociation, Manchester, and many others. But it 
was hard work to get any considerable number of 
subscribers. I went about from one to another. 
Often I got no hearing at all ; often the pro- 
posal was considered ridiculous ; often the parties 
were too busy to attend to me. First in Liverpool, 
next in Manchester, next in London, and next 
Glasgow — everywhere I had the same experi- 
ence; success with some, failure with others. 
Yet withal a pretty good number of subscribers 
was got, which I hoped would be sufficient at 
any rate to cover the cost of printing. But 
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where shall I get such a work done ? Where 
shall I get it printed ? Who will publish it ? 
When trying to get subscribers in Glasgow, 
Mr. Anderson, the manager of the Union Bank, 
introduced me to Mr. James Reddie, the City 
Clerk, one of the best jurists, and himself author 
of some excellent works on International Law. 
Mr. Reddie suggested that I should visit Edin- 
burgh, and he favoured me with a letter for 
Professor John Shank More. 

I went to Edinburgh and consulted Mr. More 
on the plan of the work, which he thought 
excellent, and strongly advised me to prepare 
the work in Edinburgh. Several consider- 
ations were in favour of this: first, I must 
be in a place where there was a good Law 
Library. Liverpool had no such thing; 
the British Museum was too large and not 
special enough. Edinburgh had its Advocates' 
Library, to which Professor More would introduce 
me. Next, the question of expense. Printing 
in Edinburgh was certainly cheaper than 
in London or Liverpool. And then the mode 
of publishing by subscription was better known 
in Edinburgh than in other places. After 
much thought I decided to remain in Edinburgh 
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and complete the work there* But that cost 
leaving Liverpool, leaving Mr. Stitt, leaving all 
my old ways. I felt sincere sorrow at parting, 
but it was necessary. In Edinburgh I lodged 
with Mrs. Noble, 22, Queen Street, but I did 
not like the place. I was too lonely. The 
landlady left too much in the hands of servants. 
Professor More introduced me to Mi*. Lyons, a 
clever man, who proposed to assist me in my 
translation of foreign documents, and Mr. 
Lyons introduced me to Messrs. T. & T. Clark, 
publishers. Then Messrs. Clark introduced me 
to Mr. Andrew Jack, printer, of Niddry Street, 
and so I agreed with him for the printing of 
the work, he undertaking to get paid from the 
subscribers as each part was delivered. I 
worked very hard in those days. I got up at 
7, breakfasted at 8, and began to work im- 
mediately after. At 10 I was at the Advocates' 
Library and remained there till 4 o'clock F.m 
I went home, had a little dinner, and went to 
work till 12, 1, and often till 2 a.m., thus work- 
ing from 16 to 18 hours Uterary labour day 
after day. My anxiety was to go through with 
my task as quickly as possible. Whilst engaged 
in preparing the first part of the work I wrote 
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a letter to the Chambers of Commerce and 
others, calling attention to the necessity of 
codification, and calling attention to what was 
being done in the United States, and recom- 
mending the formation of associations for 
promoting a National and International Code 
of Commercial Law. And for that purpose I 
wrote an address to His Eoyal Highness Prince 
Albert, suggesting that this object might be 
considered in connection with the intended In- 
ternational Exhibition. As I wrote in the pre- 
face to the first part of my work, " At a moment 
when Great BriJain is on the eve of witnessing 
an eventful scene in which industry, art, and 
the riches of nature will rival one another in 
their luxuriant exhibition; when civilization 
and science will receive an unbounded stimulus ; 
when sovereigns, legislators, merchants, and 
jurists will assemble together to render homage 
to the advanced and advancing spirit of the 
age ; no nobler subject could engage public 
attention than the promotion of one universal 
code of laws, regulating commercial transactions 
under whatever clime or position ; one general 
law which would extend its protecting influence 
over the numberless relations existing between 
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individuals of all nations." Upon the proposal 
thus conceived, there was an interesting article 
in the Witness newspaper, edited by the famous 
Hugh Miller. The article itself I understood 
was written by the Eev. Dr. Wylie. The article 
appeared on the 28th of August, 1850, and said, 
" The project before us, though vast and com- 
prehensive in design, is simplicity itself as 
regards its conception. It bears the great 
generic character with which all thoroughly 
practical and highly useful ideas are stamped. 
What Mr. Leone Levi proposes is to lay down 
the same gauges from one end to the other, so 
that the mercantile like the railway locomotive 
may sweep from pole to pole without obstruc- 
tion. He would abrogate the Danish Code, the 
Russian Code, the Baden Code, the Bavarian 
Code, the G-reek Code, and the Hungarian Code, 
and a hundred other codes which at present 
impose barriers on the commercial relations and 
intercourse of the human family, and establish 
in their room a universal code, under the 
shadow of which the traders of all nations 
might meet and transact securely with one 
another. The work, which is about to issue 
from the press is at once an encyclopaedia and a 
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concordance of mercantile law. The work, 
moreover, will be of essential service in furnish- 
ing the requisite data for the formation of a 
universal code. We do trust that the project 
will be taken up by the body to whose patronage 
Mr. Levi more especially commends it — the 
members of the Exhibition of all Nations which 
is to meet in London next summer." 

The article was very encouraging to me. The 
first part of the work was soon completed, and 
I went to London to look after its publication, 
which was undertaken by Messrs. Clark, and 
whose agents in London were Messrs. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FIRST PUBLIC LECTURE IN EDINBURGH ON 

COMMERCIAL LAW. 

On my return to Edinburghi my first endeavour 
was to obtain a better and more comfortable 
lodging, and on the suggestion of Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Jack introduced me to Miss Neill, of 
69, York Place. Both Miss Neill and her 
sister were maiden ladies already advanced in 
life, and having engaged to board and lodge 
with them, I was glad to have secured more 
home comforts than at Mrs. Noble's. Soon after 
my arrival in Edinburgh, a letter came from 
Colonel Grey, Private Secretary to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, in answer to the 
address which I had presented to him at 
Windsor. His Royal Highness approved of the 
general purpose of my work, and encouraged 
me to persevere in my labour and in my* 
endeavour to make my work as perfect as I 
could by including in it the laws and regula- 
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lations bearing upon the subject of as many 
nations as possible. And he assured me that 
if His Royal Highness could be of any assist- 
ance to me in procuring information from other 
Governments it would give him the greatest 
pleasure to afford it. I was working hard at 
Miss Neiirs at the commencement of 1851, 
progressing with my work. 

In March I agreed to deliver a lecture on an 
International Commercial Code, to the Mer- 
chants Company, and I prepared it with great 
care. I well remember a rehearsal we had in 
York Place, when we arranged my room as for 
a public meeting, Miss Neill acting as Lord 
Provost, who was to occupy the chair. Miss 
Betsey, her sister, as Mr. Gall, the Master of 
the Merchants Company, Miss Ritchie, a niece, 
and a frequent visitor, as the discriminating 
public. Seats were set aside for the reporters, 
and all passed off with great applause. The 
lecture was delivered on the 24th of March to a 
fair audience, and at its conclusion Mr. Gall, 
Master, moved a vote of thanks to me, which 
was seconded by Mr. Archibald Thomson and 
supported by Mr. J. F. Macfarlan. Mr. Thom- 
son then moved that the Merchants Company 
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and the Chamber of Commerce be requested to 
take such effective steps as might promote the 
realization of the object. It was also proposed 
and agreed that the Lord Provost and Council 
be requested to lend their valuable aid. And 
on the motion of Mr. John Wigham, junr., 
a committee was formed to consider the best 
means to carry out my proposals, the com- 
mittee consisting of the Lord Provost Sir W. 
Johnston, Mr. Gall, the Chairman and Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Professor More, 
Mr. James Buchanan, Secretary. From that 
moment I became intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Wigham, and enjoyed greatly his friend- 
ship. The committee met and passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Exhibition of the Pro- 
ducts of Industry of all Nations offering a most 
favourable opportunity for a free interchange 
of information on Commercial Jurisprudence 
among the merchants and others who may then 
be assembled from every part of Europe and 
America in the Metropolis of the United 
Kingdom, a Conference shall be held in London 
in June or July next, the precise time to be 
duly advertised among merchants, bankers, and 
jurists from the capitals and seaports of the 
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nations in Europe and America, and with a 
view to suggest means as to the best mode of 
arriving at the realization of the object. In 
accordance with this resolution Mr. James 
Buchanan wrote a letter to all public bodies 
infonfiing them of the constitution of the 
Association, the object being the universal 
recognition of certain leading principles in 
Mercantile Law, by which all nations might 
regulate their commercial transactions, and the 
removal of local customs obstructive in their 
nature and fruitless in their eflFect. 

When in London during the Exhibition I 
was invited by the Law Amendment Society to 
deliver a lecture. The lecture was delivered on 
the 18th of June, 1851, at 21 Eegent Street, 
Lord Brougham in the chair, and on the motion 
of the Earl of Harrowby, seconded by Mr. 
William Ewart, M.P., it was resolved that an 
International Commercial Code would be 
highly desirable, and that this meeting fully 
approves of the steps which have been taken to 
promote this object. A committee was also 
formed, consisting of Chevalier Bunsen, M. Van 
de Weyer, Baron Dupen, H. E. Abbott 
Lawrence, Mr. Michel Chevalier, Mr. Thomas 
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Baring, M.P., Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., Mr. E. 
A. Slaney, M.P., Mr. H. J. Prescott, Mr. Eobert 
Lowe, Mr. Commissioner Fane, Mr. Commissioner 
Hill, Mr. Kinnaird, Richard Bethell, Q.C., Dr. 
Lee, to promote the object. At that time also, 
in consequence of a letter from the Earl of 
Harrowby, Mr. Thomas Baring invited several 
leading men of the city, including Mr. Robert 
J. Crawford, Mr. Weguelin of the Bank of 
England, Mr. Bates, Mr. Hankey, Mr. J. H. 
Brooking, and others, to meet me at his office in 
Bishopsgate "Street, to consider my suggestions 
on Commercial Law, but no action issued from 
that meeting. 

In November, 1851, I was invited by the 
Social Inquiry Society of Dublin to give a 
lecture at their first annual meeting, when Dr. 
Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin, would 
preside. It was a great occasion, and the subject 
of the lecture was to be on an International 
Code of Commerce^ morally and judicially con- 
sidered. As on the previous occasion, I rehearsed 
the lecture at home. Miss Neill being then the 
Archbishop, Miss Betsey Dr. Hancock, Miss 
Ritchie the audience. I went to Dublin, having 
letters from Lord Harrowby for the Archbishop, 
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and for the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Archbishop was very courteous. 
He took me in his carriage to see the principal 
institutions of Dublin, and in the evening to 
the Eoyal Society of Arts. He was a very 
dignified and distinguished Archbishop. At 
the end of the lecture Dr. Lawson moved, and 
Mr. Jonathan Pirn seconded, a vote of thanks 
to me. On the 15th of December of the same 
year I read a paper at the Statistical Society 
in London on Commercial Statistics and an 
attempt at a Universal Commercial Code. 

Whilst I was engaged with all my strength 
to advance the work on Commercial Law as fast 
as possible, I devoted a considerable part of the 
year 1851 in laying the foundation of a great 
movement in favour of both a National and 
an International Code of Commercial Law. 
The parts of my work already completed were 
duly delivered to the subscribers. On all sides 
the work was reviewed favourably, and I had 
reason to be satisfied with its success. 

At the commencement of the year 1852 an 
invitation came from the Leeds, Bradford and 
Hull Chambers of Commerce, recently formed on 
the plan of the Liverpool Chamber, to deliver 

E 
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a lecture on a National Code of Commerce, and 
I delivered it at the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, on 
the 27th of January. The lecture was largely 
attended, and at its conclusion a resolution was 
proposed by Mr. Commissioner Ayrton and 
seconded by Mr. W. Firth, as follows : " That the 
bankers, merchants, and manufacturers and 
other gentlemen present at the meeting beg to 
call the attention of the Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce to the present state of the Mercan- 
tile Law of the United Kingdom, with a view to 
effect a codification thereof, and that they be 
further requested to communicate with the 
various Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country upon the subject." Accordingly at a 
meeting of the Council of the said Chamber it 
was moved by Mr. Darnton Lupton, and 
seconded by Mr. H. C. Marshall, *' That the 
lecture delivered by Mr. Leone Levi at Leeds 
be printed under the auspices of the Chamber, 
and that a copy be sent to each member 
of the Leeds Chamber, and a copy to 
every Chamber of Commerce throughout the 
Empire. That in the opinion of this Chamber 
an assimilation of the Commercial Law of Great 
Britain and Ireland and her colonies is most 
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desirable, that a codification of Oommercial Law 
would be of great importance to the mercantile 
community, and that it is desirable that the 
different Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
Empire should unitedly attempt the accomplish- 
ment of the object." The same lecture was 
delivered at Bradford on the 28th of January, 
and at Hull on the 4th of February, 1852, when 
similar resolutions were passed, the Hull 
Chamber adding **That a meeting of deputa- 
tions from Chambers of Commerce be suggested 
to the Directors and Councils of such bodies and 
other parties taking an interest in the subject." 
It is necessary here to remark that the lecture 
did not speak of an International, but simply of 
a National Code of Commerce, and that the plan 
suggested was the preparation of a draft of the 
same to be submitted to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. About May of the year 1852 Mr. James 
Steward, of the London Law Amendment 
Society, came to Scotland. In Griasgow a 
society had been formed called the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Law Amendment Society, in 
connection with the London society. In 
Aberdeen a similar committee existed, and Mr. 

Steward, after visiting them, came to visit me 
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in York Place, offering to submit my proposals 
to the Law Amendment Society, and suggest- 
ing that that body might summon the con- 
ference. A quiet yet influential agitation thus 
existed in favour of the proposal ; a sufficient 
accord existed as to the advantages of the modus 
operandi suggested, nevertheless we required 
some public body to take the initiative, and thus 
the matter stood when I left Edinburgh for 
London. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RECEPTION OP THE WORK ON COMMERCIAL 

LAW— 1850-52. 

Charterhouse Square, London, in 1888, shows 
great piles of warehouses and -the stir of busi- 
ness life, but in 1850 the square was like an 
oasis in a desert; at the south-west corner 
there was the magnificent Charterhouse School, 
the other corners were closed to ordinary traffic ; 
the houses around the square, or rather two 
sides of it, were all of a like structure, in the 
midst an enclosed space, green and flourishing ; 
but the light and life of the square were then 
the lodging and boarding-house keepers who had 
possession of the houses. Among the largest 
of these was the boarding-house occupied by 
Mrs. Kershaw, who could easily accommodate 
at least twelve boarders, charging 3s. 9d. a day 
for bed, attendance and breakfast. Mrs. Ker- 
shaw was one of the many unfortunate victims 
of the state of the law regarding wives forsaken 
by their husbands ; she kept the boarding-house 
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as an industry, and furnished it at great 
expense ; her husband was a gambler, and one 
day she suddenly found the brokers in her 
house, stripping it of every article of furniture, 
on the ground, that, by law all pertained to her 
husband. Although she was served in this 
manner, she yet dreaded advertising lest her 
husband should reappear. It is not many years 
since the law has been changed, giving power 
to deserted wives to obtain protection from a 
civil magistrate. The laws relating to women 
were a disgrace to the country^ and would have 
remained so to this day but for the much 
needed agitation for women's rights. As an 
evidence of Mrs. Kershaw's kind care towards 
me, I must mention that on one occasion I was 
going to Birmingham by an early train to de- 
liver a lecture ; and soon after the train started 
I discovered my lecture had been left behind. 
Anxious to fulfil my promise I endeavoured 
to purchase a portable inkstand to jot my 
recollections of the lecture, but this expedient 
completely failed. Happily, however, imme- 
diately on my arrival at Birmingham the lecture, 
neatly wrapped up, was delivered to me by the 
guard of a first-class train which had left 
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London soon after ours had left, Mrs. Kershaw 
having kindly run to the railway with it. 

The culminating interest, however, connected 
with Charterhouse Square lies in the fact that 
it was there I received a summons, from Prince 
Albert at Windsor Castle that he would receive 
me in person, and accept at my hands the first 
volume of my work on International Law. The 
boarders at Mrs. Kershaw's comprised a tall, 
lean Methodist minister, a Church of England 
curate, small and very infirm, and the others 
commercial travellers. When the day arrived 
for my going to Windsor every one of them 
waited to see me ofi^, each offering whatever 
service they could render, Mrs. Kershaw and 
her three servants adding to the group. When 
all was ready and a cab for Paddington was at 
the door, the tall Methodist minister shouted 
out, " Seest thou a man diligent in business, he 
shall stand before kings, and not before mean 
men." I started full of glee for Paddington, 
but having little notion of distances I arrived 
a little too late for my train, so I had to 
take a later one, which unfortunately reached 
Windsor just late enough to make me appear 
before the Prince about ten minutes after the 
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time appointed, an unpunctuality which I 
bitterly regretted. On my arrival at the Castle 
I was led through the inner apartments, crossing 
a number of servants with trays and plates, &c.; 
the hour being luncheon-time. I was received 
by the Prince, accompanied by Colonel Grrey, 
his secretary, in the long saloon. He was in 
prime health, and looked exceedingly hand- 
some, but there was a manifest coldness and 
reserve, which, to a stranger, was not attractive. 
He was seated before a table. Colonel Grey 
standing on his right. He did not ask me to 
sit down, but allowed me, with great patience, 
to express my views on the projected assimi- 
lation of the commercial laws of the world — 
occasionally expressing his own opinion with 
great courtesy and pointedness. Fully an hour 
having thus passed, the audience ended with an 
assurance that he would write me a letter 
expressing his views on the subject. I bowed 
and retired from the Castle, and went to the 
nearest place for refreshment ; and by the next 
train I passed to Paddington and Charterhouse 
Square. The Prince's promised letter reached 
me shortly after the audience, when already 
snugly settled in Miss Neill's comfortable house, 
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69 York Place, Edinburgh. The letter itself is 
so full of wisdom, and manifests such compre- 
hensive and liberal views, that I cannot do 
justice to it by any abstract or short references ; 
I shall give, therefore, the entire letter. I read 
the letter many a time, and found it advisable 
to print it with the second part of the work. 

The reception of the first and second parts of 
the work was, on the whole, satisfactory ; finan- 
cially, the subscribers' amount, and the sales, 
though not numerous, sufficed not only to pay 
all expenses but to leave sufficient remuneration 
for myself ; what was more important, however, 
was the testimony borne in its favour by com- 
petent judges and by the Press. The Times had 
a favourable notice of the same, the Athenceum 
had a most complimentary review : — '* It is no 
small praise of Mr. Levi's book to say that the 
contents fairly and honestly justify the title. 
He has written a bond Jide treatise, which, with 
great learning and no common degree of judg- 
ment, does lay before our students a comparati v e 
digest of the commercial laws of GreaJ^rSrifain 
and of that of the civilized, and qj^ partially 
civilized countries of the worldyMDn so large a 
scale and in so systematic a wrm this is a feat 
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which has not been accomplished before; and 
we are bound to remember that if the present 
volume is here and there imperfect, its author 
had to work without models, to explore without 
guides, and to contend with a mass of hetero- 
geneous details which would have disheartened 
any less enthusiastic enquirer." Other legal 
and commercial authorities in the monthlies 
and quarterlies wrote of it in a similar strain. 
What, however, was most gratifying to me, 
was the reception, through His Excellency the 
Baron Bunsen, Prussian Ambassador, and from 
His Excellency Count Colorado, the Austrian 
Ambassador, of the great gold medal for science 
and art and of the most distinguished merit, 
from their Majesties the King of Prussia and 
the Emperor of Austria. Both gold medals are 
valuable for their weight and exquisite chisel- 
ling, the Austrian having on one side a very 
bold bas-relief of the Emperor surrounded by a 
laurel wreath, and on the reverse side the laurel 
wreath with the words in centre, " Literis et 
ArtiO^tfj^/' The Prussian medal is still more 
elaborate.^vOn one side it has a representation 
of Phoebus cn^ssing the universe, encircled by 
figures repres^antlfeig all the signs of the Zodiac ; 
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on the other side a likeness of the King in the 
centre, with emblems of university studies, 
namely, theology, jurisprudence, medicine, phi- 
losophy or the arts, divided by a representation 
of the old Grecian honeysuckle. A few years 
later I received more abundant testimony that 
my labours had been appreciated. The Society 
of Arts and the College of Physicians having 
issued an announcement that they were offering 
a prize of great value to the living author of 
the best published work on Jurisprudence in 
the English language, I sent at random a 
copy of my work for competition ; the award 
was to be given on the 20th of January, 
1854 I had, of course, not the smallest ex- 
pectation of any successful result, all the more 
that within the announcement any author, 
English, Scotch or American, could send 
in their work, and there were many of the 
highest merit. Oij the 19th of January I re- 
ceived a somewhat enigmatical letter from Mr. 
P. de Neve Foster, secretary to the Society of 
Arts, informing me that if I was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Society about four o'clock on 
the next day I might call in. At the appointed 
hour I called, and, to my utter astonishment. 
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he communicated to me the following : — " In 
accordance with the will of the late Doctor 
Greorge Swinej, a joint meeting was held of 
the memhers of the College of Physicians and 
of the Society of Arts, in the rooms of the 
Society in the afternoon of Friday the 20th 
instant, when it was proposed by Mr. Samuel 
Redgrave and seconded by Mr. Gr. T. Brown 
Westhead, and resolved unanimously, * That the 
bequest of the late Doctor George Swiney, 
namely, £100 — contained in a silver goblet of 
the same value — to the author of the best 
published work on Jurisprudence, be adjudged 
to the work entitled " The Commercial Law of 
the World," by Mr. Leone Levi.' " That I was 
amazed at this communication may well be 
imagined. From the Society of Arts rooms in 
the Adelphi, I rushed to my chambers in 
Doctors' Commons ; but I could not bear having 
no one to whom I could impart my joy that 
same evening. At Messrs. Templeton's, New- 
gate Street, was a young friend of mine, John 
Grant. I went in and found him engaged in 
teaching the Bible to a class of boys. I wished 
him to stop teaching and come out with me; 
this he refused to do, and it was some time 
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before I could have a disburdening of my full 
heart that night. Subsequently the value of 
the award was, to my mind, greatly enhanced 
when I heard that the adjudicators of the prize 
had been guided in the selection by some of the 
most eminent jurists in England and America, 
many of the Chambers of Commerce, and many 
publicists of great eminence, among whom was 
the celebrated Baron Bunsen. The goblet 
itself was at the time being exhibited at the 
New York Universal Exhibition, and it was 
not till the 29th of March, 1854, that the same 
was presented to me, at a public meeting 
at the Society of Arts, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Harrowby in the chair. In handing to 
me the valuable prize, his Lordship said : '* He 
rejoiced in having this opportunity of paying 
such a tribute to a foreigner, for he could not 
but hope that they might long cherish the 
feeling which prompted them to place foreigners 
upon an equal footing with our own country- 
men in all matters where merit was to be 
acknowledged and great achievements to be 
rewarded. He had long had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with Mr. Levi, and in pre- 
senting this testimonial to him, he could say 
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that he did so with the greatest satisfaction, 
from the experience he had had, not only of 
his intellectual powers, but of his private 
worth." 

Of the prize itself I need only say that the 
goblet and its contents shone conspicuously. 
The goblet was designed by Mr. Maclise, R.A., 
and manufactured by Messrs. Garrard & Co., 
Haymarket, the value being one hundred 
guineas; it is silver gilt, and represents the 
administration of justice. The vase is sur- 
mounted by Justice distributing rewards and 
punishments in the shape of jewels, laurels, 
handcuffs, chains, &c. ; round the centre of Vie 
vase there is, on one side, a niella representing 
a court of justice and trial by jury, on the other 
an engraved inscription to myself, and on the 
base, figures of four prisoners supporting the 
vase. I give this somewhat minute description 
of the Swiney goblet and of the two medals 
because it and other medals and honours sub- 
sequently received, I have bequeathed to the 
municipality of Ancona, to be displayed and 
exhibited in the rooms of the technical library I 
have there founded. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

FRIENDS IN EDINBURGH — 1850-52. 

Ere I close this very imperfect account of 
my first six years in this country, I will recall 
a few incidents connected with my last year's 
residence in Edinburgh. Whilst walking one 
day along the North Bridge, a gentleman asked 
me rather abruptly, "Do you find much starch 
here ? " I answered, " Not in the circle in which 
I move."- In University towns such as Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, there are distinct classes of 
society, the ecclesiastical and the professional 
looking down upon the industrial portion of 
the town, and this distinction of classes is most 
apparent in Edinburgh. 

On my return to Edinburgh, I once more 
settled snugly down in the house of the Misses 
Neill, 69 York Place, there to complete the 
remaining portions of my work. Miss Neill, 
the senior sister, was exceedingly well informed, 
shrewd, and conversational, in many respects 
the very type of a superior Scotchwoman. But 
what greatly added to the pleasure of my re- 
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sidence in York Place was the occasional visits 
of their niece, Miss Ritchie, and the intro- 
duction procured for me to Miss Ritchie's home. 
It was indeed a great pleasure to me to see on 
an evening the family group, comprising Mr. 
Frederick Ritchie and his sisters Margaret and 
Sarah, all industriously engaged. Gradually 
this acquaintance grew more and more intimate 
with one of the group, and the result was, that 
in proper time, though far too much protracted. 
Miss Margaret Ritchie and myself became one. 
Next to the acquaintance with the family of my 
future wife, I had much pleasure in my inter- 
course with Mr. Thomas Clark, now the Right 
Honourable Sir Thomas Clark, Baronet, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, always so frank and 
cordial ; my visits to him in his place of 
business I much enjoyed. He had, moreover, 
undertaken the publication of my book, and 
therefore we had business together. In time 
I became acquainted with his father and 
mother, as well as other members of his 
family ; in this way the circle of my friend- 
ships gradually increased. There was in 
Edinburgh at the time, a chemist on the 
North Bridge, a most intelligent man, Mr. 
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J, F. Macfarlane, who acted as Secretary 
to the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
and if I remember right, he and Mr. Clark's 
father agreed to obtain permission of the 
Master of the Merchants Company for my de- 
livering a public lecture on the subject of my 
work. The lecture was delivered in 1851, 
before a crowded audience in the Merchants 
Hall, and passed off extremely well ; the 
Lord Provost, Sir William Johnston, occupied 
the chair. At the conclusion of the lecture 
Mr. Gall, Master of the Merchants Company, 
moved a vote of thanks to me, which was 
supported by Mr. Archibald Thompson and Mr. 
J. F. Macfarlane, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Thompson then moved that the Merchants 
Company and Chamber of Commerce be re- 
quested to take such effective steps as might 
promote the realization of the object, which was 
agreed to. It was proposed and agreed to 
that the Lord Provost and the Council be re- 
quested to lend their valuable aid; on the 
motion of Mr. Whigham, a Committee was 
formed to consider the best manner to carry 
out Mr. Levi's proposal, consisting of the 
Eight Honourable Lord Provost, the Master of 
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the Merchants Company, the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
Professor John Shank More. The Committee 
eventually was constituted as follows : the Lord 
Provost, Chairman ; John Whigham, Jun.,Vice- 
Chairman ; John Clark^ Treasurer ; James Gall, 
J. F. Macfarlane, Professor More, W. G. Duncan, 
of the National Bank, Charles Cowan, M.P., 
George E. Maclaren, Provost of Leith, Robert 
Walker, Advocate, Arthur Dingwall, Advocate, 
James Bonar,W. S., Mr. James Buchanan, S.S.C., 
Secretary. The Committee thus appointed 
issued a report, communicated with the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the kingdom, and took 
other steps in order to carry out the object. It 
was felt, however, that the spring and movement 
ought to come from London, and practically the 
Committee limited itself to act with other 
bodies. Among the speakers at the meeting 
after the lecture, the most interesting to me 
was Mr. Whigham, a most respected citizen in 
Edinburgh, and there was something so mild, 
considerate, and genial concerning me, that I 
felt constrained on the following day to pay 
him a visit. The reception was most cordial, and 
so there sprang up between us a friendship so 
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intimate and instructive, that it had considerable 
influence on my future life. My first landlady, 
Mrs. Iveson, in Liverpool, was a Quakeress, but 
her daughter had abandoned all the distinctives 
of the Society of Friends. Here, in the family 
of Mr. Whigham, I saw the exhibition 
of Quakerism in its most attractive aspect. 
What, however, impressed me most deeply in 
the principles inculcated by Quakers, to which 
Mr. Whigham gave great force and importance, 
was that Christianity and war were incompatible 
with one another. To me, born in a fortified 
town which had to sustain in my own ex- 
perience two destructive sieges ; to me who had 
seen Ancona and other neighbouring towns 
flooded with troops, carrying destruction, com- 
mitting crimes and offences with perfect impunity, 
it did seem most strange to know that the armies 
and the priesthood were at one in considering 
War and Religion perfectly reconcilable one 
with another ; it did seem quite a new revelation 
to be told that the direct teaching "and the 
whole spirit of the New Testament were alto- 
gether adverse to war. I was indeed thankful 
to receive this new impression as regards the 
principles of Christianity, because certainly I 
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had not seen it in practice anywhere. The 
times, moreover, favoured the idea of peace. One 
of the prominent designs of my own hook was 
to bring nations together by commerce, and 
intercourse regulated by laws founded on the 
eternal principles of justice. The Universal 
Exhibition to be held in London on the 1st 
of May, 1851, seemed intended to bring about 
peace and concord among all nations; no im- 
plement of war was to be exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. When, there- 
fore, Mr. Whigham informed me that a Peace 
Congress was to be held in London in 
June, I immediately, of full conviction, gave 
my adhesion to the same, and wrote a letter 
to the Congress. Another gentleman who 
took part in the meeting in the Merchants 
Hall was Professor Shank More, a fine, portly 
man residing in Great King Street. He was 
much interested in the object I had in view, 
and was a subscriber to my book, and did me 
often the honour of giving me suggestions re- 
garding it, a favour which I greatly appreciated 
as he was Professor of Scotch Law in the Uni- 
versity. As I write of the University of 
Edinburgh, I cannot help recalling with great 
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regret the lost opportunity of becoming one of 
its alumni. In Professor More I had a friend. 
I was daily passing the door of the University, 
and nothing would have been easier than to 
enrol myself as one of its members. Unfortu- 
nately I was utterly unable to do so : first, because 
I had not been at all ingrained in Latin and 
other classical studies so much iu use in Uni- 
versities ; and secondly, because I was in Edin- 
burgh for a limited time to finish my book, and 
could not and would not allow anything what- 
ever to interfere with its completion ; the 
opportunity lost never came again. The 
printer of my book was Mr. Andrew Jack, 
of Niddry Street; when arranging for the 
printing I had an estimate of the cost, from 
Liverpool, London, and Edinburgh, but on 
comparison I found Mr. Jack's the most 
moderate of them. This estimate was procured 
for me by Mr. Clark, and I accepted it ; to me, 
however, the great convenience of printing 
the work in Edinburgh was the use accorded 
to me, through Professor More, of the Advo- 
cates' private library, where I could day by 
day sit and write with a complete collection 
of legal books at my. disposal ; but Mr. Jack 
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was more than a printer, he was a very be- 
nevolent Christian, his conversation genial and 
elevating, and I had often the great pleasure 
of accompanying him in the performance of 
some act of mercy among the poor and the 
sick. I need not say more about my short 
residence in Edinburgh, except to say, when 
I look back to my first six years in England, 
the very few persons who have left a deep 
impression on me, and who I feel have greatly 
influenced my character and life, have been 
Mr. James Stitt of Liverpool, Sir Thomas 
Clark, Mr. Whigham, and last, though not 
least, my dear Wife. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM EDINBURGH TO LONDON — 1852. 

The time was drawing nigh when my principal 
work being done, there was no longer any 
necessity for my remaining in Edinburgh. Ere, 
however, I took final leave of that dear place and 
of the friends by whom I was surrounded, I in- 
termitted a visit to Belfast in order to address 
a meeting in furtherance of the International 
Code. At Belfast I was the guest of Mr. James 
Kennedy, of Eosetta, one of the best specimens 
of an Irish gentleman I ever met with — genial, 
humorous (of course) and intelligent. He treated 
me in a most hospitable manner, and made my 
stay in Belfast most agreeable. I delivered a 
lecture before the Chamber of Commerce, James 
Bristow, Esq., a banker, in the chair. At this 
meeting several resolutions were passed favour- 
able to my object ; they were spoken to by some 
of the principal merchants and bankers, includ- 
ing our old friend Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas, 
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McClure, Baronet, Mr., afterwards Sir Edward, 
Coey, and Mr. Kennedy. ,0n the Sunday, 27th 
of June, I paid a visit to Mr. McCombe, a book- 
seller and poetaster; altogether my visit to 
Belfast proved most useful and agreeable. From 
Belfast I returned to York Place and enjoyed 
the society of my dear friends there ; but alas, it 
was not to be for long, for my eyes were directed 
to London as the place for work. When the day 
arrived I had to muster courage and say 
good-bye. 

On my way to London the Earl of Harrowby 
kindly received me for a night at Sandon Hall, 
to converse on the subjects which occupied 
my attention, and with which he entirely 
sympathised. The Countess and his daughters 
joined in giving me a warm reception, and 
though there was a certain amount of stiffness 
in the great hall not quite to my taste, the visit 
was all that could be expected. Lord Harrowby 
gave me a letter for Mr. William Hawse, 
a merchant connected with the Law Amend- 
ment Society, interesting him in the intended 
Congress on International Law ; but more than 
this, he, being a member of the Council of 
King's College, offered of his own accord to 
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suggest to Dr. Jelf, the Principal, the advan- 
tage of my delivering at King's College lec- 
tures on Commercial Law* The visit ended, I 
turned my eyes towards the great capital. 

Once in London I had to settle as to lodging, 
but on the suggestion of Rev. Mr. Davidson, of 
Lady Grlenorchy*s, Edinburgh, who had written 
concerning me to the Rev. James Hamiltx)n, 
D.D., minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
Regent Square,! called forthwith upon him and 
found him most cordial and hearty. He intro- 
duced me to the Misses Munro, born in India, 
somewhat allied to Mrs. Hamilton, who dwelt 
in Percy Circus, Pentonville. There for the time 
being I settled down ; there were other lodgers 
in the house, young men who attended Regent 
Square, but the one whose character for activity 
and earnestness attracted more intimately my 
attention was Mr. Andrew Wark, who had 
recently come from Kilmarnock to be clerk to 
Messrs. Borthwick & Co., on the Stock Ex- 
change. There was no difficulty in seeing in him 
qualities of the most valuable character which 
would be sure to make him prosperous in the 
business in which he was engaged, and it was not 
long ere from being a clerk he became a partner of 
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the firm, and on Mr. Borthwick becoming Lord 
Borthwick, the business fell entirely into the 
hands of Mr. Wark, by whom it was conducted 
with increasing success. In due course he left 
Percy Circus and purchased a house in Holford 
Square, when he got married ; thence he moved 
to Oakley Square, and thereafter became the 
owner of the Old Hall, Highgate. Leaving Mr. 
Wark in the steady pursuit of business, I had to 
consider with myself what course I should pursue 
now that I was settling myself in London. 
Would that I had some more definite plan of life 
before me : was it to become barrister-at-law and 
thus pursue law as my profession ? was it to be- 
come a simple literary man with all its attendant 
diflBculties ? Alas ! without any such necessary 
considerations I leaned on the leading of Provi- 
dence. On leaving Edinburgh, Professor More 
gave me an introduction to Dr. Lee, of Doctors' 
Commons. Doctors' Commons was then the 
place where the advocates of Civil Law, 
Proctors, and other officials connected with the 
administration of ecclesiastical, maritime, and 
international law, and also the Archbishop's 
office for the dispensation of marriage licences, 
congregated. In its centre was the College of 
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Advocates, with the court and a very valuable 
library. Dr. Lushington was then the judge : 
each Advocate had his own chambers, where 
many of them resided as well as practised, and 
Dr. Lee had one of tbem. He was a very 
able but rather eccentric man, full of heart and 
sympathy. It was not long before he put himself 
at work to procure for me the use of one of 
these chambers, and I secured three rooms in 
Dr. Bayford's chambers, No. 12^. Another 
portion of the chambers was occupied by Dr. 
Waddilove, Dr. Bayford was on the first floor. 
The chief lights of Doctors* Commons were then 
Dr., since Sir, Travers Twiss, Dr., since Sir, 
Eobert Phillimore, Dr. Dasent and others. The 
library was placed at my disposal, and I 
arranged with Mr. and Mrs. Lawrie, Dr. 
Bayford's housekeepers, for their service and 
attendance ; the rent was moderate, and I partly 
furnished my rooms and provided for myself. 
Doctors' Commons, the College, the Courts, and 
the Library have all since been razed to the 
ground ; it then occupied a site surrounded by 
narrow streets, namely, Bennet's Hill, Knight- 
rider Street, &c. My rooms being on the 
ground floor, the sun very seldom cheered them 
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by its rays, and any stranger visiting me could 
not help declaring them dark and dingy. 
However, there I settled myself, and whatever 
others said, was very comfortable. 

What, however, was to be my occupation? 
Two objects occupied my mind at the time : one 
was the enterprise to which I was committed, of 
advancing the proposal of an International 
Code ; another was the immediate possibility of 
having to lecture at King's College — two 
excellent and engaging objects, but unfortu- 
nately neither likely to be remunerative. The 
former was to a certain extent vague and 
indefinite, and looking at it from the present 
point of view, I cannot help thinking it was a 
) gross mistake on my part to devote so much 
time and expense for the public good. King's 
College I knew to be very impecunious, and 
whatever remuneration might come from my 
lectures would entirely depend upon the number 
of students who might attend them; but all 
these cool considerations had little force in view 
of the fact that in a manner I was committed to 
them both ; but I liked it, I was proud of the 
position I had taken, I was fond of appearing 
before large audiences, I thought King's College 
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would give me an honourable position, so did 
not hesitate to pursue them both* with ardour. 
The results were as might have been expected, 
whatever else was got from them certainly 
there was not adequate remuneration connected 
with either. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONGRESS ON INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL LAW— ^ 

1852-53. 

I STATED in my last chapter that the proposal of 
an International Code of Commerce seemed rather 
vague and indefinite, not likely to recommend 
itself to the English practical mind, but really it 
was not so. This country had long been anxious 
for improvement ; in France the French Code, 
prepared in 1810, was utterly inadequate to the 
existing French commercial relations. I sent a 
copy of my address, to his Majesty the late Em- 
peror, and my address was remitted by M. Achille 
Fould, Minister of State, to a special committee of 
the Council of State, who drew up a full report 
on the whole question. Germany had hitherto 
only succeeded in obtaining a common law on 
bills of exchange. Italy, Spain, Russia were 
all without a code, and the United States Com- 
missioners strongly recommended a consolida- 
tion of the common law, the commission being 
headed by Mr. Justice Story. What then more 
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natural than to profit by the Universal Exhibi- 
tion for considering the way of obtaining a 
common code ? But my proposal really adapted 
itself to the more limited minds, for my lecture 
at Leeds was upon a national Code of Commerce, 
showing how the dijEculty connected with a 
large view of the subject could be removed by 
attending to the condition of the law in this 
country ; in fact some of the lectures I delivered 
dealt almost exclusively with the mercantile 
law of the United Kingdom, as the basis of the 
whole structure. Nevertheless, I must allow 
public spirit has always been a stronger incen- 
tive than the mere love of gain. 

In any case the larger element of my proposal 
was gradually eliminated after the lecture I 
delivered at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Mayor in 
the chair, upon the 30th August, 1852. The 
principal resolution was : " Considering the pre- 
sent state of delay, expense and uncertainty in 
the mercantile law of the -United Kingdom, 
Great Britain and Ireland, the injurious effects 
arising from three different systems now in 
force, the want of sympathy, order and clear- 
ness in the exposition of the law, and the need 
of improvement in its principles and administra- 
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tion, this meeting resolves to lend its aid and 
support in co-operating in the forming a national 
Code of Commerce." Clearly then I had knocked 
the right nail on the head. I brought before the 
commercial community a want of special import- 
ance, nor was I altogether destitute of hope that 
I should take some part in providing the remedy, 
since the Belfast Chamber of Commerce had on 
the 17th June resolved : " That this Chamber 
recommends to other Chambers of Commerce to 
unite in employing Mr. Leone Levi to draw up 
a draft of the National Code to be submitted to 
all the Chambers of Commerce in the Empire, 
and this Chamber will afford every information 
in its power as to the present state of the law 
in Ireland." 

As I have already stated, the Earl of Har- 
rowby lost no time in inducing Mr. Hawes, of the 
Law Amendment Society, to take up the direction 
of the whole movement, and in its name he, on 
the 6th October, summoned a conference, to be 
held in the rooms of the Society on the 16th No-» 
vember, Lord Brougham, President of the Law 
Amendment Society, being in the Chair. Ac- 
cordingly the conference was held, and proved a 
decided success. Never probably before had such 
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a practical body assembled in London. Contrary, 
however, to my proposed plan, the conference 
decided ** That a Commission consisting of mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament and of mem- 
bers of the legal and commercial professions 
appears the most efficient means of obtaining 
the desired results." It will be noticed that no 
special mention was made in this resolution of 
the preparatory studies and labours I had given, 
and that choice of the members of such Commis- 
sion was left entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The only reference made at that con- 
gress as regards myself was in some passing 
remarks by Lord Harrowby in his speech, where 
he said : " Before he sat down he would express 
his deep acknowledgment to Mr. Leone Levi for 
his eminent services towards this great move- 
ment. The greatest amount of credit was due 
to that gentleman, who came amongst them a 
young man and a foreigner, and had brought to 
bear upon the subject an immense amount of 
intelligence and research. He was richly en- 
titled to their thanks, having as he, Lord Har- 
rowby, believed, kindled a flame, not for destruc- 
tion, but for the improvement of those commer- 
cial regulations upon which they hoped to carry 

o 
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on their future transactions." On the following 
day a large deputation, of which I formed part, 
waited upon the Earl of Derby to recommend 
the issue of such a commission, and the result 
was that after a short time the names were pub- 
lished. They consisted of English, Scotch, and 
Irish lawyers, with the meagre instructions, how- 
ever, of ascertaining what points of diflference in 
the mercantile laws of the three kingdoms can 
be advantageously assimilated. Upon their re- 
port two Acts of Parliament were passed for 
amending the laws of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, respectively. Of course the larger 
object of an International Code, and even the 
smaller one of a National Code, were in a manner 
set aside, but I had the pleasure of witnessing 
ever after the desire for a uniform legislation in 
every part of the- United Kingdom, and also 
greater liberality in adopting whatever was 
good in the legislation of any country. 

Ere I pass altogether from the subject of Mer- 
cantile Law, I will briefly refer to limited 
liability in partnerships. As far back as 1850 
Mr. Slaney, a benevolent member of the House, 
obtained a Committee of the House of Commons 
to consider what facilities could be given, espe- 
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cially to the lower middle class, for their small 
savings, the savings banks being practically 
the only mode open to them. Before this Com- 
mittee I was called to give evidence. There I 
advocated the principle of limited liability in 
partnerships, believing that by that method a 
large number of people would be able to take 
their small share in the great commercial under- 
takings. But the principal members of the 
Committee and public opinion behind were 
utterly against the principle. Subsequently 
the Mercantile La w Commissioners were entrusted 
with the inquiry as to the lawfulness and 
expediency of limited liability. Once more 
being asked to give evidence before the Com- 
missioners, I gave strong evidence in confirma- 
tion of what I had advocated in 1850. The 
contention in reality was that such a measure 
would oflFer a fraudulent escape from law- 
ful liability. Lord Overstone, the principal 
opponent, contended that it would be so. I, 
on the contrary, asserted that it was purely a 
matter of contract based upon the full repre- 
sentation of the circumstances and conditions 
under which the contract was made. If I say 
to a man, lend me £100 on condition that if at 

a 2 
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the time appointed the contingency happens 
that I can only give you £60, you cannot object 
to take the £60 in full settlement. Why ? 
Because you might have refused to lend me the 
£100 on any such conditions. The words 
limited liability inserted after the firm is a notice 
that the firm intends to assume a liability to a 
certain amount and no more, as defined in its 
constitution. And so the nation has seen it at 
last, for now scarcely any joint stock company 
is formed but on the principle of limited liability. 
It is a great pleasure to me to find that in this 
matter T was for years in advance of public 
opinion. Upon another subject I found myself 
in advance. In Italy the wheat harvest being 
very early, and farmers threshing their wheat, 
already dry, almost at once, they know very 
early, though in a general manner, what has 
been the result of the harvest. In this country, 
the harvest being much later, and the wheat 
gathered into sheaves, often in a damp state, 
the real produce of the year is not ascertained 
till a long time after. Hence, if the harvest 
should prove defective, we must come to the 
market after other nations have been provided. 
€an we know nothing about the possibility of 
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the harvest long before this ? The Highland 
and Islands Agricultural Society of Scotland 
had for years taken the agricultural statistics, 
namely, the acreage sown and the actual produce 
in number of quarters per acre within a limited 
number of counties. But the English farmers 
did not understand it, so nothing could be done 
in England. In 1853 a Committee of the House 
of Lords was appointed on the subject, and 
being asked to give evidence before the same I 
showed in a most distinct manner the necessity 
of such statistics, and the comparative ease with 
which they might be collected. Again, in 1854, 
on the occasion of the presentation to me of the 
Swiney Prize, I read a paper on agricultural 
statistics, in which I was aided by some of the 
principal land surveyors in the kingdom, but 
the country was not ripe for it, and it was not 
till 1866 that the first report on the agricultural 
statistics of the United Kingdom by the Board 
of Trade appeared. There again I was one of 
the pioneers in a great economical reform. 

Brussels is a charming city, not a huge 
capital like Paris or London, yet it is a multum 
in parvo. It has its cathedral, its royal palace, 
its parks, and many other amenities, besides its 
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centrality and political neutrality making it a 
most desirable place for the holding of confer- 
ences or congresses. Towards the end of 1852 
Lieutenant Maury visited Lloyds and laid before 
its members a plan for concerting systematic 
and uniform meteorological observations at sea, 
a suggestion which eventually greatly extended 
meteorological science, and really was the parent 
of the magnificent system under which we are 
now enjoying the forecasts of the weather from 
day to day, and through which navigation has 
become considerably safer. The result of Lieu- 
tenant Maury's visit to London was the organi- 
zation of a Meteorological Congress, to be held 
at Brussels on the subject. Not being a spe- 
cialist I shall not dwell upon this interesting 
subject, except to say that I was proud of being 
present at Brussels when this great reform was 
initiated. The real occasion of my being there 
was the fact that the Belgian Government had 
invited a congress of statisticians from all coun- 
tries to organize a common system of collecting 
and publishing statistics on all subjects of social 
and economic importance. Fond of, and some- 
what conversant with, statistics, and, moreover, 
believing that these congresses partook of the 
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same order of ideas as my pet proposal of an 
International Commercial Code, I concerted 
with Professor More, still President of the 
society formed in Edinburgh, and went to 
Brussels to propagate the same. I well remem- 
ber the personnel of that Congress. M. Quitellet, 
a spare, anxious-looking man, a mathematician 
of the first order, the Astronomer-Royal of Bel- 
gium, and a teacher of our own Prince Albert; M. 
Visschers, a noble fellow, frank, open, and most 
anxious for the welfare of all classes of society. 
I might describe many other eminent men who 
were assembled, but the impression I felt was 
that I was in the midst of a noble assembly of 
men of purely scientific minds, and withal most 
sociable in our general intercourse. Of this 
Congress 1 gave a report to the Statistical 
Society on the 21st November, 1853. 
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CHAPTER XL 



EDUCATIONAL — 1 853. 



I NEED scarcely say that King's College, with its 
college and school, its theological, scientific and 
medical departments, and its splendid hospital, 
is altogether a noble institution, dividing 
with University College alone the honour of 
superintending the higher instruction in this 
great Metropolis. It is a proprietary institution 
in one sense, that the cost of the building 
(though the site was given by Government) 
was obtained by shares, the shareholders, how- 
ever, never intending to get back either capital 
or interest. The management is in the hands 
of a council, which has always counted among 
its members men of the greatest worth; and 
though, from its origin, the institution is more 
intimately connected with the Church of Eng- 
land, I know from my own experience that in 
dealing with ecclesiastical questions the council 
have always dealt with the utmost liberality; 
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in any case I do love King's College just be- 
cause it has as its motto " Sanche-et-Sapienter," 
thus uniting religion and science, which ought 
never to be dissociated. To be in any wise 
connected with such a college, I have always 
esteemed a very great honour, but I have also 
felt that every honour implies a responsibility. 
It is not an easy matter in England, or indeed 
anywhere, to obtain any position of trust, 
emolument, or dignity ; and it is still more 
diflScult when obtained to keep it, and this 
can only be accomplished by unremitting hard 
work. I undertook to lecture twice a week 
at King's College, on Mercantile Law, to a class 
of students quite able to detect any systematic 
error. The subjects of my lectures were neces^ 
sarily of a technical character, requiring much 
acumen in their exposition, and great clearness 
of style so as to be understood. At that time I 
was working in Doctors' Commons, and had at 
my disposal the library, but that library was 
utterly insufficient for my requirements, there- 
fore it was a great privilege that as far back as 
1851, Lord Campbell, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, had opened for me the rich collection 
of Lincoln's Inn library ; but it must be borne 
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in mind that, to have plenty of books and 
to make good use of them are totally diflferent 
things. You ipay well imagine that at first 
I had a great deal to do to cope with the 
demands made upon me, nor was the dingy 
room in Doctors' Commons calculated to cheer 
me in my labours. 

Happily, we have in our nature moral as well 
as intellectual qualities, and I always found it 
well to foster both to the utmost of my power — 
a tender heart goes well with a sound mind. 
Some of the best discoveries of science have 
been the results of earnest inquiries how to 
soften the ills of life ; and how can a social and 
economic writer ever succeed in ministering 
effectively to the wants of society unless he 
knows by ocular evidence what are the real 
plagues which affect it? When residing in 
Doctors' Commons, I took an interest in a little 
ragged school then held in Bell's Square, Fins- 
bury. The place has since been swept away, but 
in that school about a hundred children assembled 
every Sunday, connected with the Scotch 
Church, London Wall, then under the pastorate 
of the Rev. William Ballantyne. The work was 
good, but the field was restricted ; so, with the 
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consent of the Superintendent, Mr. Henderson, 
I went with a young friend in quest of a larger 
field of usefulness, which we found in Golden 
Lane. Golden Lane is no more, it has been 
turned into a spacious road, but at that time it 
was a very narrow lane intersected right and left 
with courts and alleys, the home of the most 
wretched and destitute to be found in any 
quarter of London. The lane extended from Red 
Cross Street to White Cross Street ; in the midst 
of it two city district boundaries divided, and 
as under the police laws at that time the 
police of one district could not interfere with the 
superintendence of the other, the middle line 
afforded a fair field for thieves and vagabonds 
to escape police vigilance. Pretty nearly in the 
middle of the lane we found a cofi'ee-room, 
generally vacant on Sundays, but used on other 
days and evenings as a saloon for playing and 
dancing. We hired this room, and I soon 
gathered around me a number of young men to 
take part in the work; but nearly the whole 
population in the district was Roman Catholic, 
and as soon as they found we were Protestants 
their opposition became very loud. Many a time 
in going and returning from the school I was 
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pelted with stones, and altogether the work be- 
came more and more difficult. However, though 
the field was so unpromising and the soil very dry, 
we found many a floweret capable of the highest 
cultivation ; some are even to this day yielding 
delicious fragrance of usefulness, and the teachers 
were fine-souled young men. There were Robert 
Glover, John Laing, George Pearse, and others, 
who gave their whole heart to benefit the 
neighbourhood. I acted as superintendent, but 
they aided the work, and oh, it was good for me 
to come into contact with such genial young 
men — good if not scientific. Many times I have 
had them taking tea, or tea and supper, with me 
in Doctors' Commons. I was thus occupied in 
Golden Lane for nearly three years; One even- 
ing we had a great show, when Lord Harrowby 
came first to take tea with me in Doctors' 
Commons, an exceedingly kind act of his, and 
when we arrived at the school the cheering was 
loud indeed. We found among the children 
many a grateful, loving heart, and the exercise 
of many deeds of mercy among themselves, 
which more than compensated for any trouble 
taken for them. It is a blessing to know that 
in London, with a great army of evildoers, there 
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is also a great army of those that do well, and 
they have their reward in their own eon- 
sciences. In this London there are thousands 
of churches and chapels, nurseries of workers, 
with soil which produces many a tree of 
righteousness ; within these churches there are 
generally found young men's societies com- 
posed of the best and brightest of their flocks, 
who assemble weekly of an evening to read 
and discuss essays on the principal questions of 
the day for the purpose of sharpening each 
other's intellect. The Eegent Square Presby- 
terian Church had a very large society of this 
character, and having been invited to become a 
member I readily consented. The first paper I 
read before the society was, as might have been 
expected, on " Italy and the Italians." What 
occurred to me was that useful members were 
not sufficiently encouraged, that discussion was 
often too protracted, and that there was a want 
of punctuality both in commencing and ending ; 
above all, that too often pretentious oratory 
and vague theories took up time at the 
expense of more solid arguments. Societies 
of this nature are however of the greatest 
value to the church when properly conducted, 
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and under the auspices of the brilliant and most 
popular minister, Dr. James Hamilton, Regent 
Square had one of the best of the kind in the 
Presbyterian communion. 

With my numerous occupations I have never 
been able to join any of the well-organized 
Sunday schools, but there were then, as there 
are now, a number of such permeating society 
not only with Christian truth but with Chris- 
tian morals, acting as useful auxiliaries to 
the elementary school. The most elevating 
source of pleasure and instruction which I had 
the privilege of enjoying has always been from 
being a member of several scientific societies. No 
capital in Europe possesses so many scientific 
societies, all free and self-supporting, the spon- 
tanet us creation of men of science, and each and 
all of them have a high economic value. The 
Royal and Mathematical Societies are labouring 
to evolve the principles of those sciences which 
govern alike the phenomena of the material 
universe and the practical problems of the law 
of probabilities ; the Statistical Society subjects 
the real worth of economic doctrines to the close 
test of numbers, to the great corrective of 
experience and facts, using the inductive rather 
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than the deductive method for the guidance of 
the philosopher and statesman ; the Astrono- 
mical Society is expounding our knowledge of 
meteorology and magnetism of the universe, 
as well as the laws which govern the motion of 
the stars, to the immense benefit of navigation ; 
the Chemical Society is ever analysing matter, 
finding new products as well as extending 
knowledge of their wonderful capabilities ; the 
Geographical is exploring for us unknown 
regions, and makes us acquainted with the habits 
and wants of distant races ; and the Greological 
maps out for us the very strata of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

AGRICULTURAL AND JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 

As I mentioned in a previous chapter, it was 
only in 1854 when, on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation to me of the Swiney Prize, I engaged 
to write a paper on Agricultural Statistics, a 
paper which cost me a deal of labour. The chief 
work, however, on which I was employed was 
the * Manual of Mercantile Law,' for Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. The scope of the book was 
the exposition of the main principles of the law 
in a popular style. This I did to the best of my 
power, and I included in the book a full review 
of the then much controverted question of limited 
liability partnerships, but the limit of the book, 
and even the type in which it was printed, 
prevented more than a few branches of the law 
being included in it, so that it remained from the 
commencement an incomplete work. The want 
of such a book I always felt to be a great loss, 
because, although Smith's * Mercantile Law * is 
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in every way excellent, it does not embrace 
sufficient illustrations of foreign law. The 
English law literature is by no means so lucidly 
written as the French, nor so elaborately ex- 
hausting as the American works of Story or 
Kent, nor is the English language well adapted 
to works of general jurisprudence ; its words 
are too definite, not adapted for generalization. 
We may have in England a consolidation of the 
statutes, but not a codification of the law. All 
the attempts hitherto made in this direction 
have therefore failed. 

In September, 1855, I attended the second 
International Statistical Congress at Brussels, 
and in dealing with criminal statistics we saw the 
need of distinct ideas, especially in the nomencla- 
ture of crime. The object of such periodical 
gatherings, as it has already been said, is the 
establishment of a complete body of national 
statistics in all countries, which shall not only 
be complete in the items of information, and 
scientifically classified, but so prepared as to 
be comparable among themselves. " Statistics," 
says M. Le Play, ** are to politics and to the art 
of governing what anatomy is to physiology in 
the study of the human body, the observations 

H 
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of the stars to astronomy, the study of the 
species of animals, plants and minerals, to the 
natural history of the globe, the analysis of the 
body to chemistry, experimental physics to 
rational physic, &c. The statesman who pre- 
tends to govern without knowing the important 
facts which interest society, makes a more 
fruitless attempt than the philosopher who 
should propose to make a general classification 
of the beings which compose the three king- 
doms of nature without knowing the essential 
character of them." The Statistical Congress 
being divided in two sections, and one of these 
being for statistics of civil justice and the pre- 
paration of a table of crimes and offences as 
declared by the penal legislation from each 
country, I, being the only English barrister, 
was called to attend to that department. Mr. 
Fonblanque, then head of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, was present as 
representing the British Government, but he 
was not particularly conversant with criminal 
statistics. When we met together in section, 
and saw what each country was doing, I was 
surprised to find how defective was our organi- 
zation in this country ; the fact of the matter 
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was that we had nothing to compare with what 
is called "La Statistique Judiciare" of other 
countries. Notwithstanding the early and 
persevering eflforts of Mr. Bedgrave, our 
criminal statistics had heen undergoing a 
gradual and continued deterioration. There 
was a want in them, not only of the primary 
heads of information, but of unity and compre- 
hensiveness in the returns, and altogether of 
the data on which to found solid principles and 
wise legislation. We had the statistics of the 
number • of persons committed to assizes or 
to sessions, but these only revealed one of the 
stages of transit of some of our criminal 
population. 

Of the working of the police courts and 
justices of the peace we had no account, and yet 
there had been, of late, great changes in the 
law enlarging the summary jurisdiction of these 
inferior courts. Moreover, we had no means of 
ascertaining the number of crimes committed, 
and the proportion they bore to the number of 
persons apprehended. 

The degree of instruction, the age, and even 
the sex of criminals, in connection with specific 
offences, had been omitted, and the publication of 

H 2 
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the English, Irish, and' Scotch Criminal Tahles 
was at dates distant from each other, so that they 
failed to illustrate one another ; whilst the publi- 
cation of the Prison Reports was kept altogether 
distinct, instead of affording any assistance in 
the calculation of crime: Of civil and com- 
mercial judicial statistics, no information what- 
ever was furnished ; our courts of justice gave 
no account of their stewardship. We knew not 
what was the amount of work they went 
through in the year and how it was performed, 
nor what kind of cases came before them and 
the results of their decisions. We were even 
ignorant of the existence of the courts of justice 
throughout the United Kingdom. The whole 
system, in short, deserved the deepest con- 
sideration. 

I confess I was ashamed to avow before my 
colleagues in the section that England was far, 
far behind them in this important department 
of statistics, therefore I felt bound on my return 
home to bring the matter before public notice ; 
consequently I wrote a letter to Mr. Fonblanque 
exposing the entire state of the question, dated 
21st October, 1855. Mr. Fonblanque communi- 
cated it to Lord Ebrington, who laid it before 
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Viscount Palmerston, and by the order of the 
Treasury the same was presented to the House 
of Lords, 13th March, 1856— (54) House of 
Lords Papers. It was necessary, however, to 
lay the matter more fully out for discussion, and 
it was agreed that I should read a paper 
on the subject before the Law Amendment 
Society. This paper I entitled ^' On Judicial 
Statistics," but the words were new, and 
Lord Brougham, who presided, asked me 
what I meant by Judicial Statistics. However, 
it was not long before he apprehended the full 
scope of the term : so much so that on that very 
evening, he gave notice to the House of Lords 
that he would move certain questions and bring 
in a Bill on the subject. I was indeed surprised 
next morning when I received a letter from 
him to prepare forthwith both the resolutions 
and the Bill. This was a task of no ordinary 
diflSculty, the Bill comprising not only the 
ordinary provisions, but the necessary statistical 
tables adapted to every court of justice in the 
United Kingdom. The original drafts of the 
resolutions from which Lord Brougham read are 
still in my hands. These resolutions were laid 
before the House of Lords on the 3rd of March, 
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1856. I well remember being called on that 
day to his private room in the House of Lords 
to consider the subject ; he was full of fire, his 
nose particularly shook, and there was a small 
glass of brandy on the table. It was a sight to 
see the rapidity with which he wrote down the 
facts and figures I laid before him. Of course 
they were the dry bones of the speech he 
intended to make in the House, but I was 
astonished when I heard these same figures, 
adorned with the felicity of his language 
and eloquence, become living words most con- 
vincing and impressive. At the end of his 
oration he alluded to me in these terms : " More 
especially I have had the invaluable assistance 
of Professor Levi, whom I have long known, 
and than whom I have never met with a person 
of greater ability and more extensive informa- 
tion on all subjects connected with the science 
and statistics of commercial law, whereof he is 
the distinguished teacher, or of one of industry 
more indefatigable." The Bill was eventually 
withdrawn, but the object was accomplished by 
inserting in the Police Bill then before the House, 
a clause requiring every magistrate to make 
periodical returns of crimes and their incidents. 
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and also by obtaining from the Civil Courts all 
information relating to their administration. 
Lord Brougham, to my knowledge, wrote to 
Sir George Grey suggesting that I should be 
appointed superintendent of the civil depart- 
ment of such statistics, but the Home Office 
preferred keeping the whole thing in their own 
hands, I of course being altogether ignored. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS AND THEIR 
CONSEQUENCES. 1855, 

The International Exhibition in London in 1851 
and the Universal Exhibition in Paris in 1855 
became important eras in the history of art 
and science, not less than of social intercourse 
between nations ; much indeed was obtained 
at the time, but much more was expected to 
flow from them, consequently the Young Men's 
Christian Association invited me to give one of 
their Exeter Hall lectures on the subject. The 
lecture is printed in a volume of the * Lectures 
to Young Men for 1856.* Nevertheless, I 
venture to reproduce only a short abstract indi^ 
eating the general aspects of such exhibitions. 

The Prospective Eesults op International 

Exhibitions. 

Gentlemen, — We are marching at a most 
rapid speed. Mind and matter are alike impelled 
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bj an irresistible motive power. A volcanic 
force agitates the universe. Whatever may be its 
other characteristics, this is not the age of stag- 
nation. All is imdergoing a searching scrutiny. 
Whatever is passing under our observation is 
sifted and fathomed ; none of its intrinsic pro- 
perties, or capabilities of development or of 
adaptation, are allowed to escape. 

Nevertheless, whilst our progress is rapid, it 
cannot be said to be disjoined from maturity of 
thought. It is not to a love of change, nor to a 
morbid taste for the novel, that we can trace 
the spring of this world of development, but 
rather to an enlightened spirit of inquiry, which 
has been universally elicited, to a more syste- 
matic course of observation, and to a greater 
anxiety to learn. We may congratulate our- 
selves even on this primary step to advance- 
ment. We have avowed the possibility of 
finding competitors, or even rivals. We have 
abjured that self-complacency which seemed to 
set us at the summit of all ambition, from 
whence we might look disdainfully at the pigmy 
efforts of neighbouring and distant nations. A 
proud isolation within our seagirt isle, and a 
proud self-gratulation at past achievements, 
have been found not to answer our purpose. 
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Strange facts came to our ears. Rich store- 
houses of productions hitherto unexplored. The 
advancement of the fine arts in one country ; 
the well-directed industries of another, and the 
great producing capacities of a third. These 
were not empty sounds. Experience brought 
home little expected competitions. A change 
was thus gradually operated, and we became 
anxious to know what other people were doing. 

Moreover, whilst everything around us mani- 
fested extensive adaptation of science to prac- 
tical art, it has been found impossible to acquire 
an accurate conception of its state and prospect, 
without seeing what has been done already, in 
this or that other department, here or else- 
where. Nor were these varied causes working 
with lesser power in other countries than in our 
own. Their curiosity towards Britain, espe- 
cially, was every day increasing. The work- 
shops of England, her factories, her steam- 
engines, and her immense fleet, were the sources 
of inconceivable wonder. To many nations we 
are still more a myth than a reality, and no 
small anxiety was felt to pry into the secrets of 
British wealth and enterprise. It is thus that 
the idea of Universal Exhibitions, apart from 
other peculiar circumstances which supplied the 
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method and the opportunity^ was suggested and 
matured, and that in a candid spirit, nations 
agreed to exhibit their produce and their manu- 
factures, as well as their relative advancement 
in industry, art, and science, under the certainty 
that each would have something to teach, and 
a great deal to learn, and also that universal 
progress would be made, by directing into one 
focus the intelligent observation of men of 
learning, men of science, and men of practice, 
and by creating a spirit of honourable rivalry, 
which shall bring out the dormant genius and 
industrial capacities of every nation. 

It is this exalted and liberal principle which 
distinguishes modern exhibitions from ancient 
fairs or bazaars. The one had for its object to 
educate the mind, and to improve national in- 
dustries ; the other to facilitate the meeting of 
buyers and sellers, and to promote the interests 
of private individuals. A fair is the result of a 
necessity, created by the want of easy communica- 
tion ; an exhibition is the result of the extended 
intercommunion of nations. The fair appeals 
merely to interest; the exhibition tends to 
instruct the mind and to captivate the senses. 
There is much danger of degeneracy in all 
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human conceptioas, and the moment an exhibi- 
tion becomes a fair, its glories are extinguished. 
Leaving aside all criticism, it was a noble idea, 
that of collecting in one building the works of 
industry of all nations. Well may the illus- 
trious Prince look back with emotion and pride 
to his association with the carrying out of so 
gigantic an undertaking. And glorious it was 
for the gracious and loving lady who wields 
the crown of Britain, to grace with her presence 
the avenues of that fairy palace ; whilst not less 
gratifying must it be to the Society of Arts to 
have been the practical originators of the first 
great Universal Exhibition. All that human 
genius could accomplish, and the numberless 
riches of a beneficent Providence, spread over 
the whole surface of the globe, were there 
triumphantly exhibited. And it truly required, 
to refrain an ill-conceived vanity, the motto — 

" Ne nostra, ista quse invenimus, dixeris — 
Insita sunt nobis omnium artium semina, 
Magist-erque ex occulto Deus produoit ingenia." 

" Say not the discoveries we make are our own — 
The germs of every art are implanted within ns. 
And God, our instructor, from his concealment, 
Develops the faculties of invention." 

To one result only I can refer, that is, the 
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efforts made to establish an international system 
of weights, measures, and money. At each of 
these exhibitions an international jury was ap- 
pointed to ascertain the relative qualities and 
prices of the goods exhibited by different coun- 
tries, but they found their task doubly hard — 
quantities and prices in the money, weights and 
measures of each country ; accordingly the in- 
ternational jury made a declaration that it 
would be a great benefit to the world if a 
universal system were adopted. The Statistical 
Congress had come to the same resolution, and 
so had the Society of Arts done. During the 
exhibition meetings were held to form an asso- 
ciation to endeavour to advance the object, with 
its seat in Paris, and with branches in different 
places. The state of the question was thus, as 
regards weights and measures, founded on the 
metre ; but many more countries, like Germany 
and England, had their local weights and mea- 
sures of interminable variety; we have, for 
instance, troy weight, avoirdupois weight, 
bankers' weights and apothecaries* weights. How 
to bring uniformity amidst such a diversity ? The 
International Decimal Association gave to this 
question the most earnest attention, and if they 
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had found any means of reconciling the different 
weights and measures in use they would have 
esteemed it the most desirable course to recom- 
mend, but it was found impossible, for in reality 
it is more difficult to alter an old established 
practice than to introduce a new altogether. In 
England to decimalise the avoirdupois or the 
yard would require the abandonment of nearly 
every one of the present divisions. On the con- 
trary, the International Decimal Association 
found the metric system — already in use in 
France, Belgium, Italy, and other countries — a 
system altogether scientific and convenient, and 
therefore resolved to recommend it as the uni- 
versal one. As regards money the difficulties 
are of a different order, since any change upon 
the same involves questions of a financial and 
monetary character of enormous magnitude. 
Whilst the Association recommended the adop- 
tion of the metric system absolutely, as regards 
the coinage it recommended uniformity only as 
far as possible, the main principles being : one 
standard of value, and that gold ; second, the 
decimalisation of the unit; and third, a uni- 
form rate of alloy. 

Ere I close this chapter I will just add a few 
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incidents of deep importance to myself, espe- 
cially connected with the year 1855. The 
nohle object which I first propounded, the pro- 
motion of a universal code of commerce, was 
utterly frustrated, and any aspiration which I 
might have nourished in connection with its 
advocacy was likewise doomed to disappoint- 
ment; nevertheless some small advantage ac- 
crued to me from the movement, several Cham- 
bers of Commerce, having seen the enormous 
amount of work I had given to it, and feeling the 
advantage of having an agent in London able to 
inform them regarding all commercial questions 
which from time to time arise, resolved to offer me 
such appointment and to contribute a small sum 
of money. The first Chambers who joined were 
Leeds, Bradford, Hull, Sheffield, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Belfast, and Bristol — seven in number. The 
income arising from this source was but small, 
and the expectation that other Chambers might 
unite was not realised ; still it was a benefit to 
me to be in constant communication with the 
Chambers of Commerce, and this led to another 
advantage. Finding myself in constant need 
of full and accurate information upon a vast 
variety of subjects, I ventured to ask the 
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Speaker of the House of Commons, and the 
oflScers of the House of Lords, the latter backed 
by Lord Harrowby, for the gratuitous grant of 
the Blue Books, including the Minutes of both 
Houses, Bills, Returns, Papers presented to both 
Houses by command, and many other papers of 
great practical value. The request in both cases 
was graciously granted, and ever since I had the 
privilege and the boon of possessing all the 
papers published by Parliament which were sent 
to my own chambers. 

The Blue Books were in my hands as a mine 
of precious stones deeply imbedded and diflBcult of 
search. It had often been lamented that such 
information as they contained was not made more 
available; it therefore happily occurred to me 
that a summary of the same, well classified and 
digested, might be of very great use. Forthwith 
I drew out a prospectus of a work to be entitled 
" Annals of British Legislation," divided into 
so many series. 

Series A. " Finance, Commerce, and Agri- 
culture." 
„ B. " Diplomacy and War." 
„ C. " Ecclesiastical Aflfairs and Educa- 
tion." 
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Series D. "Eailways, Shippiog, and Postal 
Communication. " 
„ E. " Law, Justice, and Crime." 
„ F. "British India, Colonies and De- 
pendencies." 
„ Gr. " Population, Municipal, and Par- 
liamentary." 
„ H. "Health, Enclosures, and Turn- 
pike Trusts." 
I secured, the patronage of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert for this work, and, having 
entered into a contract with Smith, Elder & Co. 
for the publication of the work at fair remune- 
ration to myself, I was enabled without any 
further hesitation to enter into the marriage 
bond on the 9th September 1856, a bond which 
secured to me ever after deep and permanent 
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CHAPTER XIY. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



After a life of arduous struggle, and of un- 
ceasing Jabour in every good cause, Dr. Levi 
was laid aside by serious illness in December 
1887, and during the weary months which 
followed he beguiled occasional intervals of ease 
by partly writing himself, and partly dictating 
to Mrs. Levi the preceding reminiscences of his 
early life. But the time came when this work 
too must cease, and thus the '* Story " ends as 
the life was becoming more interesting; and 
now it must stand to his memory as a broken 
pillar. But imperfect as it is, the thought was 
pleasing to Dr. Levi that the tale of his earlier 
years might yet be gratifying to his friends. It 
was not in his nature to withhold anything that 
could possibly give pleasure to others. Happily 
it was not very needful that more of his life 
should be written at present. By the end of 
his first ten years in England Dr. Levi had 
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conquered his chief diflSculties, and risen to 
eminence in the world so that he had become 
an epistle known and read of all men. His 
course continued to be onward and upward, and 
it will only be necessary to mention the position 
he held at the end of his career in the various 
learned societies in order to indicate his place in 
public esteem. He was a member of the Sta- 
tistical Society ; a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries; a member of the Society of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce ; of the Law 
Amendment Society ; of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science ; of the 
Royal Geographical Society ; and of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1859 ; and made a 
Doctor of Political and Economical Sciences in 
1861 ; and lastly, the rank of Cavaliere of the 
Orders of SS. Mauritius and Lazzarus, and of 
the Crown of Italy, were conferred upon him by 
the King. 

The noble energy of spirit which had distin- 
guished Dr. Levi in his early career remained 
with him to the end. He bore his sufferings 
with fortitude and patience. He took a last 
look round his pleasant room, and out upon his 

I 2 
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blossoming trees, knowing he would soon see 
them no more. And, but a few hours before he 
died, he asked again for the pen which he had 
so often wielded with a firmer hand, and paid 
one more tribute to her who had been the light 
of his eyes and the joy of his heart. He wrote 
with tremulous hand, " It was indeed a happy 
issue which brought within my reach the 
obtaining of the hand of one to whom I could 
say with perfect truth thirty years after and 
more — 

' " In winter thou art my summer, 

At all seasons thou art my bower. 
Love kindles in our home the light, 
And thy graces make it so bright." 

And he added — 

" THE END." 



The funeral took place in Highgate Cemetery 
on Saturday the 12th of May, 1888, and the 
ceremony has been so briefly and so beautifully 
described by a writer in the Presbyterian 
Messenger of May 18th, that it is here 
transcribed — 

" A large company, and strangely mingled, gathered in 
Highgate Cemetery on Saturday last to lay in their last 
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resting-place the mortal remains of Dr. Leone Levi. One 
felt how large-hearted, and many-sided, the man must 
have been, the love of whom had drawn together such an 
assembly. At the head of the open grave stood side by 
side the Principal of King's College, where for so many 
years Dr. Levi was a Professor, and the Principal of our 
own Theological College, better known, as yet, as the 
minister of Eegent Square, in which congregation Dr. 
Levi was an elder for more than a quarter of a century. 
And around were grouped men and women, many of them 
eminent in the worlds of science, and of letters, and of 
philanthropy, and in the Church of Christ, who had come 
to pay a last tribute to a dear comrade whom they had 
esteemed for his work's sake, and loved for his own. >>or 
only these — men and women, too, both rich and poor, to 
whom he had been neither the professor nor the worker, 
but only the true warm-hearted friend. Swarthy Italian 
workmen were there, whose sojourn under our cold grey 
skies had been brightened by the genial presence and 
loving helpfulness of one who did not feel himself one 
whit the less their country ma a because he had found a 
home in England. And Englishmen were there whose 
tears flowed fast as they looked back across the years to 
the Bagged School in which — when philanthropy was 
less fashionable than it is now — ^they had first found a 
friend to help them upward in Leone Levi. 

" No Shge was spoken at the grave. Dr. Wace offered up 
the noble prayer of the Church Burial Service; the 
twenty-third Psalm was sung ; Dr. Dykes read, in his 
rich, tender tones, a beautiful selection from God's words 
of hope and consolation, and led the mourners in fervent 
prayer, and the simple ceremony was over." 
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As specimens of the way in which I entertained my 
friends when invited to discourse before their 
societies, I venture to add as an App&ndix two 
lectures on my beloved Italy. I need scarcely say 
that the first has no pretence to decide scientific 
disputes where these have arisen. 



APPENDIX I. 



SCIENCE AND AKT IN ITALY. 

All around ns we see the wonders of science. We 
are daily reaping the fruits of researches and investi- 
gations the most profound, of genius the most eleyated, 
of the experience of ages, and of the wisdom of all 
countries. Yet, if we examine the progress of science 
and art, we are ahle, in most instances, to trace the 
advent of any great discovery to some master spirit 
who suddenly leaped over the boundaries and enlarged 
the horizon of existing information. Whilst, more- 
over, science holds her sceptre over an empire co- 
extensive with the universe, and illustrious subjects 
have paid her homage in all places and in all ages, she 
seems to have chosen certain cities and countries for 
her regal residence, which she charms with her graces 
and enriches with her gifts. 

For the promotion of science two things are pre- 
eminently necessary; first, a clear observation and 
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right appreciation of facts, and, second, an inward 
effort of thought and reason; in other words there 
must be distinct and general ideas applied to special 
and certain facts. Let any physical, moral, or social 
fact vividly seize our vision, affection and apprehension 
and at once we seem able to dive into the arcana of 
nature and grasp those laws of order, beauty and 
government which the mist of our darkened imagina- 
tion heretofore concealed from our view. Let a pure 
and cloudless sky, a lovely and romantic landscape, a 
deep and precipitous path, a chain of lofty mountains, 
an angelic and graceful form all innocence and love, 
seize the eye of a Eaphael or a Michael Ans^elo, and 
the artistic sense of the painter and sculptor is 
awakened and refined. In the same manner important 
facts in the world of matter and mind, though frequent 
and multiplied in their occurrence, often appear to an 
undisciplined mind but isolated and uninteresting. 
Let, however, a towering intellect like that of Newton, 
Leibnitz, or Linnaeus grasp them, and he is at once 
able to determine the relation such facts bear to each 
other, to classify them into distinct groups or families 
and to reduce their action into firm and undeviating 
laws* 

I will not claim for Italy exclusive powers and 
achievements. Other countries can vaunt their own 
luminaries. Newton, Bacon, Harvey, Arago and La 
Place, Leibnitz and Humboldt, were not Italians. Yet 
many circumstances contributed to render Italy the 
birthplace of science and art. A picturesque forma- 
tion of land, richly varied by the Alps and Apennine, 
placid lakes, bold promontories and luxuriant plains ; 
a religion giving the fullest play to the aesthetic and 
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the imaginatiye by calling forth the highest genins in 
works of the pencil or the chisel ; piety manifesting 
itself in the erection of the noblest monuments; a 
hundred cities, each asserting sovereign rights, each 
glorying in its political and commercial reminiscences, 
and each counting its princely families, munificent 
patrons of art and science; these were surely con- 
ditions highly favourable to the development of artistic 
talent. Few countries have, moreover, been the scenes 
of so many social and political vicissitudes as Italy, 
and nowhere, perhaps, greater incentives have been 
afforded for the development of genius and talent. 
The annals of the Caesars and the Medici are trium- 
phant annals which meet but few parallels, and of 
which Italy may well be proud. 

Without attempting to follow any strict chronolo- 
gical order it is interesting to see what Italy has done 
for science and art century after century. The origin 
of the five Saturnian and twelve Etruscan cities in the 
north of Italy is lost in the darkness of ages and 
mingled with mythological narratives.^ Yet the 
Etruscans were a refined and educated people, and 
they cultivated medicine, anatomy and botany. To 
them is ascribed the invention of many musical instru- 
ments ; navigation owes much to them, and they are 
said to have invented anchors and buoys ; their paint- 
ings and sculpture were highly valued by the Bomans. 
Etruscan vases and lamps and sepulchral urns are 
remains of ancient art, which occupy still a prominent 

^ The Etmscan language is supposed to be from the Altnic 
stem. The Etruscans are said to have been an Altaic race from 
Central Asia, closely akin to the Arcadian, the Elamites, the 
Susian, and the Froto-Medes. 
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place in the British Mnsenm. In the south, science 
was still farther advanced. Troops of Pelasgians and 
Dorians haying taken refuge in Sicily and settled in 
Calabria, from whom the whole coast was called Magna 
GrsBcia, there the Aleatic School of Philosophy was 
founded by Pythagoras.^ Plato ^ visited Tarentum, 
and in Syracuse ^schylus ^ passed the concluding years 
of his life. Conspicuous as a man of science was 
Archimedes,^ one of the most celebrated geometricians 
and mathematicians. By his treatise '' On the Sphere 
and Cylinder," and by that on " The Measure of the 
Circle," he greatly enriched geometrical science, and 
he left valuable papers on mechanics and hydrostatics, 
and also on astronomy. 

The Boman era exhibits a richer field for observation, 
but owing to its very amplitude it is almost difficult 
to select any special object. That empire whose 
armies overran the whole of the civilised world had 
possessions from the Euphrates to the Columns of 
Hercules, whilst all the Gauls, Spain, large portions 
of Great Britain, Illyria, Germany, Africa, Thrace, 
Syria, Egypt, and all the kingdoms of Asia Minor, 
with many other states, became Boman provinces. 
Whilst Boman generals displayed everywhere in the 
field an unboundcji courage and prowess, philosophers, 

* Pythagoras flourished b.c. 540 to 510. He settled in Croton, 
in Calabria, Southern Italy. He was the first to assume the title 
of Philosopher (Lover of Wisdom), instead of Sophos (the Wise). 

* Plato was closely connected with the Archytas and the Pytha- 
gorean Philosophers. 

* iEschylus, famous tragic poet, bom at Athens. Disgusted 
with the preference given to Sophocles in the contest for poetic 
merit, he abandoned Greece and went to reside in Sicily. 

* Archimedes was born at Syracuse in Sicily, b.c. 287. 
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poets and historians were occupying a lofty position 
at home. Catullus,® Lucretius,^ Virgil,® Horace • and 
Ovid,^® ennobled the age with their poems. CsBsar," 
Sallust,^^ Livy,^^ Pliny ^* and Tacitus,^** eternalised 
Eoman trophies with their narratives, and Cicero ^® 
became the unrivalled model and master of oratory, as 
well as the great champion of the Soman forum. How 
sweet are the scholastic reminiscences bound up with 
these names! What a fund of erudition have they 
provided for the student of every country and of every 
age ! Where shall we find the purity of language, the 
floridness of illustration, the majesty of sentiment, the 
grace of diction, the power of eloquence which adorn 
the pages of the Latin classics ? Bemember then 

* Catullus, bom 94 B.C. at Verona. His poems belong to the 
first era of Latin poetry. A MS. of Catullus found in France, 9th 
century. Another in Verona in the 10th century, which is as read 
by Petrarch in the 14th. 

■^ Lucretius, born 95 B.C., a follower of Epicurus. His work " De 
rerum nature," a philosophical poem. He deified matter. Tyn- 
dall follows his views. 

® Virgilius Maro, bom near 'Mantua, 70 B.C., studied at Cremona 
and Milan. Georgics, ^Eneid. 

• Horatius Flaccus, Quintus, born at Venusia Basilicata, 65 B.C. 
Odes, Satires and Epistles. 

^° Ovid, Publius Ovidius Naso, bom at Sulmo in 43 b.c. 
Metamorphoses, Ars Amatoria, Eemcdia Amoris, &c. 

^^ Caesar, born 100 B.C. " Commentaries " on the Gallic and Civil 
Wars. 

12 Sallust, born 86 B.C. "Catiline," Jngurtha. 

1' Livius, Titus, born at Padua 61 b.o. Roman Histories. 

1* Pliny, born at Verona 23 a.d. Historia Naturalis. Pliny, 
his son, bom 61 a.d. 

1* Tacitus, 79 a.d. Vita Agricolse, Historia, Annales. 

1' Cicero was quaestor in Sicily 75 B.C. 
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whenever you scan those monuments of learning and 
drink out of those fountains of ancient wisdom, that 
their birthplace is Italy and that their language was 
the tongue of ancient Italy.^^ 

To the Komans, also, we owe a system of jurispru- 
dence, the influence of which is still felt in the law 
and procedure of all civilized states. For a time, 
indeed, the Eoman law had almost fallen into entire 
oblivion, but it was not long ere it attracted once 
more the attention of the learned, and Italy, which 
was the cradle of the law, became also the parent of 
its revival. Celebrated commentators rose to give it a 
new life and vigour, and for four centuries the science 
was exclusively Italian. Italy has to this day the seed 
of that juridical learning which distinguished her for 
centuries ; her ancient laws are engrafted upon the 
laws of all nations. The tree under which the coun- 
tries of Europe once reposed, after the lapse of 
centuries, is still undecaying and majestic. Its 
branches, though contracted in their proportions, 
still spread in luxuriance and vigour ; and the trunk, 

" The annals of the Latin literature may be divided into four 
distinct periods : — 

Ist period, 240 B.C. to 78 B.C., the death of Sulla. 
2nd „ from death of Sulla to death of Augustus, 14 a.d. 
3rd „ from death of Augustus to death of Adrian, 138 a.d. 
4th „ from death of Adrian to the overthrow of the West. 
Emp., 476 A.D. 
Ist. Livius Andronicus, Ennius, NaBvius, Plautus, Terence. 
2nd. Varro, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Tibullus, 

Propertius, Livy, Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, Cicero, Ovid. 
3rd. Tacitus, Pliny, Persius, Juvenal, Martial, Columella, 

Lucan, Statins, Silius Italicus, and younger Pliny. 
5th. Aurelius, Lactantius, &c. 
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though its exterior may be rngged from age, is solid 
within. 

Truly from the first dawn of European civilization 
to the very latest times Italy possessed men of letters 
and science of the highest order. Yery early, as far 
back as the eighth and ninth century, the School of 
Salerno,^^ the first medical school in Europe, guided 
medical art in all countries. It was as early as the 
thirteenth century (1276-1336) that Giotto" and 
Gimabue^^ emancipated the art of painting from the 
Byzantine style till then entirely prevalent in Europe. 
And it was then that Dante,^^ Petrarch,^^ and 
Boccaccio ^^ literally founded a national Italian lite- 
rature. Seldom, indeed, could we associate with 
greater accuracy the name of an individual with the 
literature of a nation, as in the case especially of 
Dante and Italian literature. Shakespeare was the 
father of English thought, and Wycliffe and Chaucer 
of the English language. But Chaucer cannot now 
be read, and the words and sentiments of Shakespeare 
had to pass the crucible of many editors ere they 
became the prototype of English literature, whilst 

^^ The Medical School of Salerno was the first to impart medical 
knowledge after the decline of the Saracenic Universities in Spain. 
It was founded by Robert Guiscard in the 11th century, but the 
Schola Salernetana was eclipsed by that of Bologna, where Mondini 
taught in 1315. 

^ Giotto, or Ambiogiotto Bordone, bom 1276, son of a poor 
shepherd ; painter and architect. Worked at the Domo of Florence, 
and designed the Campanile ; friend of Dante. 

^ Cimabue Giovanni, bom 1240, at Florence, master of Giotto. 

^ Dante (Durante) Alighieri, born at Florence, 1265. 

^ Petrarca, Francesco, bom at Arezzi, 1304, 

^ Boccaccio, Giovanni, bom 1313. 
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Milton could well claim precedence for the sublimity 
of his theme, and Macaulay carry the palm over either 
for beauty of style and floridness of language. France 
owes much to Babelais, Calvin, and Montaigne, but it 
was the Academic Fran^aise, with its hosts of con- 
tributors, that established French literature on a 
position of eminence. It was long ere German litera- 
ture became free from its jargon, and we can scarcely 
assign to Luther or Schiller the fatherhood of that 
language. But Dante found the Italian language in 
its cradle and exalted it to a throne. The Latin, its 
illustrious parent, was becoming decayed and corrupt, 
its classical peculiarities had passed away, the whole 
Latin literature was dying out. It was an age of 
transition and an impure or yulgar form was becoming 
prevalent when, on a sudden, Dante came forth with 
his imperishable Gommedia and with a magic power 
brought the Italian language to a point of perfection 
which it never before or since achieved. It is a glorious 
thing to achieve for oneself an unmistakable Indi- 
vid aality. Be it by the power of mind, energy of 
character, depth of feeling, or undaunted courage, by 
whatever means obtained, it is good to step out of the 
crowd. Dante was the sun in the firmament of Italian 
literature. Shakespeare with his rays of knowledge 
irradiated the murky atmosphere of England. Happy 
will it be if any of us can contribute something 
towards the dispersion of error, the removal of preju- 
dice, and the di£fusion of light, knowledge and wisdom 
throughout the world. 

We must pass on, however, to the golden ages of the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, and see what a 
host of giant minds present themselves for our con- 
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sideration. Under the auspices of the house of De 
Medici,** the richest private family in Europe ; of 
Cosmo the munificent patron of art and literature, 
who spent treasures in painting and sculpture, in 
vases, gems, and medals ; and of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, a poet himself of no mean order, far excelling 
Cosmo in his efforts to advance the arts and sciences. 
See what was done by Michael Angelo Buonarotti,*^ a 
painter, sculptor and architect, first working in the 
collection of statuary in the Medicean gardens ; see his 
immortal production in the Sistine Chapel at Eome. 
And Kaphael*^ the Divine, the greatest of painters-; 
and Leonardo Da Vinci,*^ distinguished alike as a man 
of science and literature, a philosopher, poet, painter and 
musician, a profound student and a man of the most 
exalted taste. What have they done? Their works 
are to this day the admiration of the world. Go to 
any European gallery, be it at Paris, Berlin or Dresden, 

^ Medici Silvestro, 1314; Confaloniere, 1378. 
Giovanni. 
Cosmo, born 1389. 

Lorenzo Lorenzo il magnificente, Poesie, 

Lorenzino Duca di Nemour. ' Pietro II. 

Cosmo, Grand Duke Duca d' Urbino Julian Laurence. 

of Tuscany. 
Maria de Medici, Papa Leone X. Alexander I. 

Queen of France. Clement VII. 

This line extinguish- Catheiine de Medici, Queen of 

ed 1737. France. 

Alexander, Duke of Florence. 
This line extinguished 1537. 
^ Michael Angelo Buonarotti, born 1474. The Last Judgment, 
in the Sistine Chapel ; Moses. 
^ Raphael Sanzio, born at Urbino, 1483. The Homer of Painting. 
^ Leonardo Da Vinci, born 1452, The Last Supper. 
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and whenever you see their works you at once recog- 
nise a grandeur and truthfulness, which the artists of 
no country or age ever reached or equalled. In the 
latter part of the sixteenth century the art of painting 
seemed somewhat on the decline, but it soon revived 
by the labours of two classes of artists, the eclectics 
and the naturalists; the one having endeavoured to 
select and unite the best qualities of each of the great 
masters, the other having aimed at framing an in- 
dependent style distinct from that of the earlier 
masters, based on the imitation of common life treated 
in a bold and lively manner. And what a glorious 
galaxy of genius and talent we have before us in 
the school of Bologna founded by Caracci, and in 
Dominichino, Perugino, Salvator Eosa and Titian ! 
Benvenuto Cellini also belonged to this period, an 
engraver and a medallist of no ordinary talent. His 
were indeed the finest specimens of art workmanship 
probably ever accomplished. 

Of quite another order of learning and intelligence 
there is Columbus in that same fifteenth century 
(1436-1506) who, almost without a guide or assistance, 
came to firm conclusions as to the existence of another 
hemisphere, or at any rate, of the existence of land to 
the westward. Such a discovery was the more won- 
derful when we consider what poor charts he had, and 
what prejudice, ignorance and opposition he had to 
endure on all sides. A curious fac-simile of the map 
of Africa belonging to the pilot of Columbus has been 
preserved. In that map the principal cities are de- 
noted by little houses, or churches roughly sketched. 
Jerusalem occupies the centre of the globe. Paradise 
is surrounded by an impenetrable enclosure of foliage. 
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The winds are represented by Divinities. Western 
Africa is made to terminate at Gape Nun, and the 
yarions countries are represented by most fancifal 
figures, quite original in chartographical art Italy 
was perhaps one of the first countries that appre- 
ciated the value of maps. Julius CsBsar ordered the 
mapping of all the provinces of the Bepublic, and 
Agrippa gave orders to his geographers to prepare a 
map of the Empire, which he caused to be publicly 
exposed. Theodosius, too, caused the measurement of 
the provinces; and under him Bavenna became the 
centre of geographical studies. But in later times 
pilgrims gave their descriptions of the world rather 
from heated imagination than from actual fact. In 
1138, Boger of Sicily obtained a map of the world 
embodying all the geographical knowledge of the 
Arabs, and afterwards the reports of the voyages of 
Marco Polo assisted in forming a correct knowledge 
of the structure of the world. It was with such help 
that in 1474 Toscanelli made a marine chart of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and he sent a copy of the same to 
Christopher Columbus,^® urging him to consider the 
advantage of traversing the ocean to reach India and 
the land of spices. But at best only some shrewd 
guesses had hitherto been made of the figure of the 
globe, and there were not a few who quoted Lactantius : 
" Js there any one so foolish," said he, " as to believe 
that there are antipodes, with their feet opposite to 
ours ; people who walk with their heels upwards, and 
their heads hanging down ! That there is a part of 
the world in which all things are topsy-turvy, where 
the trees grow with their branches downward, and 
^ Christopher Columbus, born near Genoa, 1436. 
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where it rains, hails, and snows upwards ? " The idea 
of the roundness of the earth is the cause of inventing 
this fable of the antipodes, with their heels in the air ; 
for, these philosophers, having once erred, go on in 
their absurdities defending one with another. Lac- 
tantius believed that the earth was extended infinitely 
downward, and established upon several foundations. 
It is only within 300 years that the true figure of the 
earth has been ascertained, viz. that of an oblate 
spheroid, approaching to the shape of a globe or 
sphere. 

Great was the progress of Italian literature in the 
sixteenth century, and many were the writers of 
eminence both in prose and poetry. What a splendid 
specimen of learning and virtue we have in Vittoria 
Colonna ^* (1490-1547), and how interesting in her life 
so beautifully narrated by Mrs. Boscoe. Her noble 
sentiments, the purity of her language, and the high 
thoughts which engaged her mind are well fitted to 
rivet our attention and engage our sympathies. Would 
indeed that the numerous ladies who now enrich the 
literature of the country with their writings would 
learn from her how to associate the language of the 
heart and of the affections with lessons of piety and 
religion, and how to regulate their fancy and imagination 
by what is at once true and beautiful. It was in the 
same sixteenth century that the Aldine Academy was 
formed for multiplying the best works of Greek and 
Latin authors. Many of the works there published 
were the first editions of Greek and Boman classics, 
others were corrected texts of modern classic writers ; 
but all were distinguished for remarkable correctness 

^ Vittoria Colonna, born at Marino, Naples, 1490. 

K 
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of typography. Is it not interesting to think, that to 
this day we preserve the Italic or Aldine type, which is 
but an imitation of the handwriting of Petrarch ? And 
it was in that sixteenth century that Adolphus Lilius, 
a physician of Verona, projected a plan for amending 
the calendar, which was afterwards adopted by the 
name of the Gregorian or Reformed. 

We now come, however, to the greatest of all our 
Italian philosophers — Galileo Galilei. But suffer me, 
instead of being content with a bare recapitulation of 
his discoveries, briefly to trace his illustrious career. 
Bom at Pisa on the 18th of February, 1564, more than 
300 years ago, some ninety years before the great 
Newton, and double that time before Laplace, from his 
very infancy Galileo manifested great disposition for 
mechanics, as shown by the construction of toy 
machines. But his father, possessing limited re- 
sources, desired him to embrace a more lucrative 
profession, and caused him to study medicine, just as 
Benvenuto Cellini, almost born to be an artificer, was 
forced by his father to spend years in learning the 
flute, for which he had no taste. How difficult it is 
correctly to appreciate the intellectual qualities of 
children ; yet often the bent of their mind is early 
manifi^sted. A disposition for the active or contempla- 
tive course of life ; a taste for the mechanics or the 
fine arts, are speedily revealed. And it is well, where 
such promptings of nature are exhibited, to follow 
rather than to resist them. It was only because the 
straitened circumstances of his father (Ud not allow 
of his remaining long enough in the University to take 
his Doctor's degree, that Galileo could give himself 
unrestrained to the study of mechanical science, and 
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thus to overcome his father's objection to it. From 
the very first Galileo was not only a student, but an 
observer and an inquirer. One day in 1583, whilst in the 
Cathedral of Pisa, he observed the oscillation of a lamp 
casually set in motion, and he was struck with the ap- 
parent measured regularity of its vibrations. A student 
of medicine, the first impulse was to compare these vibra^ 
tions with the beat of his own pulse; and being confirmed 
in his conjecture, he, after some cogitation, concluded 
that the pendulum might become an invaluable agent 
for the measurement of time. Mark this circumstance : 
here is a youth, a student of nature, and an inductive 
philosopher; see how he seized the commonest phe- 
nomena, which had been seen by numberless spectators 
without deriving any lesson or result, and how he drew 
from it one of those great fundamental laws which 
govern the framework of the universe. As he proceeded 
in his studies, and having perchance listened to a 
lesson by Eicci, he acquired a passion for geometry and 
physical science, and, though still young, his reputation 
rapidly spread, and he was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics at the University of Pisa. Animated by 
this promotion, Galileo gave himself with increased 
zest to the study of the arcana of nature, and made 
experiments on the descent of falling bodies, whence 
he deduced the law of gravitation and motion. But as 
one after another of his startling discoveries circulated, 
some setting at nought received opinions supported by 
the highest authorities, and some opening up sources 
of investigation heretofore totally disregarded or ig- 
nored, a storm of opposition burst out against him, 
especially on the part of the Aristotelians, who appre- 
hended a total revolution from the deductive to the 

K 2 
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inductive method of philosophy. Unfortunately, 
Galileo, in meeting such opposition, did not manifest 
the necessary prudence or caution, did not make due 
allowance for the settled opinions of his opponents, and 
assumed a somewhat dictatorial authority. Hence, his 
life at Pisa was rendered uncomfortable, and the chair 
of Mathematics becoming vacant at Padua in 1591, 
he readily accepted an invitation from the Eepublic of 
Venice to fill it. 

His removal to Padua, where he remained from 1592 
to 1610, was a great success. His lectures from the 
very first drew large crowds of attentive listeners and 
students, and he became immensely popular. Princes 
and nobles flocked to hear him. The great Gustavus 
Adolphus and the Archduke Ferdinand, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany, were his students ; and no hall 
being large enough to contain the crowd of eager 
listeners, Galileo adjourned to the open area. Glorious 
satisfaction this for a lecturer on science! Compare 
it with the scanty attendance at our Colleges and 
Universities. How miserably we fall short. Whilst 
he was electrifying his audience with his learning 
and philosophy, Galileo was hard at work in com- 
pleting a variety of treatises on the system of the 
universe, on local motion, mechanics, on sound and 
speech, on light and colour, on the tides and on military 
art. Eager, enthusiastic in his labour, he heard that 
ill Holland an instrument had been constructed by 
Hkns Lippershey, an obscure optician of Middelburg, 
in 1608, by which two glasses could be so combined as 
greatly to magnify the objects seen through them. 
No more had been said, but it was enough to set 
Galileo at work, not only to discover the mystery for 
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himself, but to see what nse he could make of it. He 
tried various combinations of lense?, and fell on one 
which enlarged the object three times. He improved 
on this, and procured an instrument which enlarged an 
object thirty-two times, and thus the telescope was 
formed. Others claim the invention of this instrument, 
but Galileo had never seen one when he constructed 
his, and it drew to Padua crowds of visitors who flocked 
to see it. 

In Galileo's hands the telescope was not a toy. 
With it at hand he soon saw the apparent inequalities 
in the surface of the moon, its mountains and valleys, 
its rocks and plains ; he traced the causes of the 
diurnal libra tion of the moon, discovered in the 
Milky Way a cluster of stars, and saw the four bodies 
revolving round one of the principal planets, or 
Jupiter's satellites. At the first they appeared to him 
like fixed stars, disposed in a right line parallel to the 
plane of the ecliptic, though brighter than other stars 
of the same magnitude. The next night they changed 
position. Again he observed them, and their position 
was once more changed. Intent upon discovering 
these changes and certain that he had always observed 
the same stars, night by night the idea was matured 
that the phenomenon was no other than the planet 
Jupiter, attended by four satellites. But here again 
a controversy was raised with the Aristotelians. They 
would not admit that there are more than seven 
planets; as there are seven apertures in the head, 
viz.: two eyes, two ears, two nostrils and a mouth, 
and as there are but seven metals, and seven days of 
the week, so there must be only seven planets, and no 
more, His brother professors at Padua quite con- 
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cnrred in such reasoning, and perceiving the difficulty 
of working with them any longer, after eighteen years' 
residence at Padua he, in 1610, agreed once more to 
retnrn to Pisa, there to become Philosopher and 
Principal Mathematician to the Duke of Tuscany. 

But before setting to work at Pisa, Galileo, in 1611, 
undertook a visit to Rome, and there he was received 
with the greatest consideration, princes, cardinals 
and prelates coming to do him honour, and all 
showing anxiety to see and speak with the intellectual 
phenomenon of the age. He had with him the tele- 
scope, and — though here and there he was met by the 
sarcasm, "Ye men of G-alilee, why stand ye here 
looking up into heaven ? " — Galileo was proud in 
showing to his friends the wonders of the heavens. 
But now new discoveries appeared. He saw spots in 
the sun, and what was more strange, they seemed to 
him dissimilar at Bome from what they appeared at 
Florence. Was the sun revolving like the earth upon 
its axis, or were other planets revolving so near the 
sun as to appear like black spots ? He connected this 
phenomenon with the change of position of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, and the whole became most perplexing. 
The first time Galileo directed his attention to this 
subject was on the occasion when Maestlin, the in- 
structor of Kepler, gave a public lecture at Padua on 
the Ptolemaic system, and then Galileo was rather 
favourable to the theory of the stability of the earth. 
But that theory did not seem to agree with these 
observations, and they perplexed him the more. 
However, little by little he perceived light through 
the mystery, and his mind unconsciously reverted to 
the Gopernican system of the universe as the best 
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solution of the problem. Full of this new discovery, 
Galileo returned to Pisa, and shortly after he openly 
advocated the doctrine that the earth moves around 
the sun^ in direct opposition to the Ptolemaic idea that 
the earth stood firm, whilst the sun and moon moved 
around it, a theory of the solar system, which Coper- 
nicus had certainly put forth, which Eepler had also 
propounded, and which opened the way for the law 
of universal attraction subsequently discovered by 
the genius of Newton. But a bitter controversy 
was immediately opened on the subject. 

It was not only the Aristotelians and men of letters 
that Gralileo surprised with his theories. The Jesuits, 
hitherto the monopolisers of the school, saw with 
jealousy the engine of truth grasping from their hands 
the control of reason* Hatred suggested calumnies, and 
calumnies led to persecution. The doctrine that the 
sun was standing on the centre of the universe, and 
the earth moves around it, was deemed contrary to 
Scripture. Accusation was made to the Pope, and to 
Eome Galileo was summoned. Denounced there as a 
heretic, he boldly demanded an experimental inquiry 
into the soundness of his views, but the Grand Duke 
summoned him back, and Cardinal Bellarmina com- 
manded him to abstain from the advocacy of his 
heretical doctrine, to which he promised obedience. 
" Write freely," he was told by Monsignor Dini, " but 
keep outside the sacristy." 

Immediately after, however, Galileo published a 
work which had considerable influence in bringing the 
weapons of the Church against him. In the form 
of four dialogues concerning the two principal 
systems of the world, the Ptolemaic and the Coper- 
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nican, all the arguments on both sides are there freely 
discussed. The three persons by whom the dialogue 
is carried on are Salyiati, the true philosopher, Sagrido, 
who proposes doubts and suggests difficulties, and 
Simplicio, a staunch peripatetic, who modestly pleads 
the cause of the Ptolemaic system, in which he was 
thoroughly baffled by the philosophy and wit of his 
friends. Whether in the person of Simplicio, Galileo 
ever intended to personify the Pope, or whether the 
work was too powerful to be allowed to stand un- 
challenged, the rage of the Inquisition was once more 
raised by such a publication, and in 1633 once again 
Galileo was dragged to account. A wearisome trial 
ensued. Though seventy years of age, Galileo was 
kept in prison, and it is said, though denied, even 
tortured, and the result was that he was condemned to 
the prison of the Holy Office for an indefinite time, the 
further publication of his books being meanwhile 
prohibited. Need I add the sequel ? Galileo retracted 
his opinions, but " Eppur si muove " was certainly in 
his heart if not in his lips. Well may he have said 
" Whatever be your opposition, however weak may I 
be in your presence, the great fact is unalterable." 
A futile attempt has been made to exonerate the Pope 
and the Inquisition from the charge of having dragged 
to torture and martyrdom the first philosopher of the 
age. But are we not even now constantly agitated by 
some apprehended inconsistency between Scripture 
and Science ? For my part I coincide very much with 
the late Sir John Herschel, when he said, " The testi- 
mony afi'orded by science to religion, be its extent or 
value what it may, should be independent, unbiassed, 
and spontaneous. We cannot make nature bend to 
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the narrow interpretation of obscure and difficult 
passages in the sacred writings. We must be per- 
suaded that truth can never be opposed to truth, and 
that error is only to be effectually confounded by 
searching deep and tracing it to its source. Above 
all, we may be assured that the grand and indeed only 
character of truth is its capability of enduring the 
test of universal experience and coming unchanged 
out of every possible form of fair discussion." 

I fear I have dwelt at too great a length on Galileo, 
but his contributions to natural and physical science 
are too extensive to be passed over lightly, nor can we 
forget that in speaking of astronomy we speak of 
what has been characterised as the Queen of Sciences, 
though we may better compare the whole domain to 
a hive in which every comb is a science, and truth the 
one queen over them all. 

In the same seventeenth century, -the discovery was 
made of the thermometer, founded on the property 
which all bodies, and particularly fluids, have of 
dilating by the heat which pervades them, a discovery 
ascribed to the Academia del Gimento of Florence. 
And at this time also, Yesalius^^ and Eustacchius 
flourished at the school of Padua. In anatomy, 
Mondini and Berengieri, simultaneously with Sir 
Charles Bell in this country, discovered the existence 
of a double set of nerves in the human system, the- 
one for sensation, and the other for motion. The 
names of Yolta and Galvani are identified with 
electricity, and Piaggi and De Vico rendered great 
service to astronomy, Piaggi drew up the most ac- 

^ Vesalius Andrew, was born at Brussels, 1514. He taught 
anatomy in Pavia in 1543, and filled a chair in Padua, 
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curate and standard catalogue of stars yet in exis- 
tence. In medical jurisprudence we find Italy holding 
the same pre-eminence. The first system of legal 
medicine appeared in 1598, in Sicily, and it was 
followed by a series of other works of equal worth, 
Italy was also the birthplace of geology ; there it was 
that the study of organic fossils was first pursued in 
a systematic manner, the hills which on each side skirt 
the mountain range of the Apennine being singularly 
rich in remains of marine animals. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would 
demand fuller examination, but we must be content 
with remarking that, although other nations have 
since attained much higher rank in the arts and 
science, there are yet many Italians who bestow on 
these studies a large fund of erudition, research, and 
genius. Mr. Dugald Stewart in his dissertation in the 
' Encyclopedia Britannica,' said, " Italy is certainly the 
only part of Europe where mathematicians and meta- 
physicians of the highest rank haye produced such 
poetry as has proceeded from the pen of Doscowith 
and Stay. It is in this rare balance of the imagination 
and of the reasoning powers that the perfection of the 
human intellect will be allowed to consist, and of this 
balance a far greater number of instances may be 
quoted from Italy, reckoning from Galileo downward, 
than in any other corner of the learned world." 

To this already long catalogue, let me just add that 
Italy is pre-eminently the land of music. It was 
there that Pergolesi, Gimarosa, Bossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Verdi, drew their inspirations and 
cheered the world with their melodies. It was there 
that, drinking in the harmony which rises on all sides, 
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from the warbling of the birds, the whisper of the 
breeze among the leaves, the mnrmnr of the billows, 
the roaring of the cataract, a hymn of gratitnde has 
ever been raised to the great Creator. Eemember 
the Ambrosian and Gregorian chant; remember the 
sacred music of Palestrina. And have you not heard 
of Pasta, and Malibran, of Grisi and Patti ? 

Time would fail me were I to narrate the share 
Italy has taken in the development of other sciences — 
how much she has contributed to theology, political 
economy, and public law. It is enough to have 
reminded you that the first modern epic poet is an 
Italian, Dante; that the first modern novelist is an 
Italian, Boccaccio ; that the first painter in the world 
is an Italian, Baphael ; that the first statuary in the 
world is an Italian, Michael Angelo; that the first 
vigorous statesman and historian is an Italian, Machia- 
velli ; that the first philosophical historian is an Italian, 
Vico; that the discoverer of the New World is an 
Italian, Christopher Columbus ; and, that the demon- 
strator of the laws of the heavenly world is an 
Italian, Galileo. 

Is not this a pfoud position for Italy to occupy? 
Yes. Proud indeed as to the past. And what of 
the present? Alas, let it be admitted, Italy has 
greatly fallen from her glorious past. Centuries of 
political and commercial decadence have had a grie^ 
vous influence on Italian art and science. It is not 
to Italy that we now look for the highest manifesta- 
tion of human genius. The prodigies of chemistry 
and mechanics, the wonders of the steam-engine, and 
many of those inventions, which reflect the greatest 
lustre on the present century, and which have 
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rendered it so conspicuous for progress and civili- 
zation, received but little assistance from Italy. And 
though labourers have not been wanting who have 
pursued the path of science in the midst of the 
greatest discouragements and difficulties, and who 
have striven hard to maintain the noble name of 
Italian science on a pinnacle of glory and reputation, 
they have not been able to keep pace with the greater 
advance of France, England, and other more favoured 
countries. And yet science and art have not alto- 
gether departed from Italy; there, too, men of science 
have their congresses in the same manner as the 
British Association in this country. There, too, 
learned societies meet for promotion of special 
branches of science, and there academies exist for 
art, science, and letters. 

The Art contributions of Italy to the Universal 
Exhibitions in London, Paris and Vienna, especially 
in sculpture, were in many respects highly satisfactory. 
In inventions, Italy is not far behind other countries, 
a large number of patents being yearly claimed and 
granted, though not certainly to be compared either in 
number or in actual merit with the United Kingdom 
and the United States. But, after all, we must con- 
sider this as only a time of transition. The most 
encouraging and promising feature of the present con- 
stitutional government of Italy is the thoroughness 
with which the present state of the country econo- 
mically and intellectually has been investigated and 
exposed. What we have before us is only the result of 
labour performed during centuries of divisions and 
misgovernment, at a time when the arms of the 
Church and the State were alike directed against all 
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manner of progress, and when the highest minds were 
either driven away from the country or immnred in 
state prisons or convents' cells. And though it is so 
far true that genius and talent are intuitive within us, 
and that they are often developed under most adverse 
influences, yet as a rule roses do not well thrive in a soil 
rugged and wild. Prepare the ground ; offer to science 
and art a safe asylum and a kindly hospitality; let 
wealth reward them, and honour encourage them; 
let peace have her victories, and war cease her deso- 
lations. And art and science will once more show 
their wonders in the far-famed soil of Italy. After a 
long winter, so long, that we began to ask — 

" Will spring return, 
Anl birds and lambs again be gay, 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? " 

And receiving no answer, we again and again in- 
voked — 

*' Come, gentle spring, ethereal mildness come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud. 
While music wakes around, veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend." 

At last spring has come. And if you go over Italy 
now, you see its gentle inspiring influence on every 
branch of science and art. 

** A bursting into greenness, 
A waking as from sleep, 
A twitter and a warble, 
That makes the pulses leap." 

May it last — may this, the sowing-time of Italy's 
future greatness, be followed by glorious sunshine of 
happy influences from within and from without, and 
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in due time may an abounding harvest be gathered in 
the Italian soil from scientific inquiry and artistic 
inspiration. I have now one thought to add, and it is 
a wish that if Italy should ascend once more to the 
high position she once attained in science and art, re- 
ligion and morals may also rise to an equal height. 
Let us remember that science and art must be conse- 
crated to God ere they can render any essential service 
to a nation. A Q-alileo and a Newton may scan the 
heaven, but we need a Chalmers to direct the mind 
across that expanse to the great Architect. Painting 
and sculpture may enliven and embellish our existence, 
but have they not been made to foster human passions, 
instead of subserving to the higher objects of quicken- 
ing and expanding our conceptions of God's mighty 
works ? And poetry, the great vehicle by which we 
may burst forth in sentiments of adoration, is it not 
too often prostituted so as to raise the warrior and the 
freebooter to the height of a hero ? Let us remember, 
that whilst the mind is the great engine, the heart is 
the motive power of human progress, and science does 
but little for a nation when it stops at the threshold 
of our mental faculties. However enthusiastic we may 
be in the cultivation of science, and however proud 
of its achievements, we should never forget the great 
maxim that it is 

** Bishteousncss that exalteth a nation,'' 
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A TOUE IN ITALY. 

Webe I asked what is the most useful agent in the 
formation of character and the acquisition of know- 
ledge of men and things, I unhesitatingly would 
answer — travelling; for it excites our curiosity, bright- 
ens our intelligence, vivifies our mental forces, humbles 
us at our ignorance, and opens up sources of informa- 
tion, otherwise quite beyond our reach. There is 
pleasure, there is benefit, in quiet contemplation, but I 
prefer the curious questioning eye, that plucks the 
heart of every mystery. The seeds of knowledge may 
be planted in solitude, but must be cultivated in pub- 
lic. Books of travel are always full of interest. The 
details are exciting. The dangers and hardships con- 
nected with travelling attract our sympathy ; the novel 
scenes or customs, or dress, depicted work on our 
imagination. But reading books of travel is not 
travelling. You must feel all the excitement, you 
must drink in the pleasures, the surprises, the sights, 
the sounds of a new land, before you can say I have 
learnt what travelling really is. The pleasure of 
travelling does not consist in seeing any one sight, 
however grand, but in the rapid transition of sensa- 
tions from one sight to another. I have seen visitors 
seated before a Baphael for a considerable time in 
order to take in a full impression of its beauty. As 
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well sit before every changing aspect of natural beauty, 
and take in all its grandeur — but how is it possible to 
accomplish such a task ? Photography is a magnificent 
instrument for reproducing nature in its different 
moods, and painting may still speak to your eye the 
tongue of every land, but if you can recall the sight, 
you cannot recall the vivid, living impression which 
the sight itself produced. And travelling, now, is so 
easy. Better far to go and see a place for oneself, 
than to be content to read about it, or hearing of it, 
be the story ever so graphically told, and the narrator 
ever so reliable. Nor is there any need of going in 
search of the north pole or penetrating the African 
desert, no, not even to take a tour round the world, to 
get all the benefit of travelling. In one sense you 
need go no farther than your native land, or if your 
ambition be a little more extended, it will be quite 
enough if you will just cross the channel, and roam on 
the European continent, the smallest division of the 
land surface of the world, it is true, but how extensive, 
how rich, how superb ! What is the world altogether, 
but what European civilization, European science, and 
European morals have made it ? 

Gome then with me, along the beaten track of some 
portion, at least, of European travel. Gome and see 
what ? Norway, and the midnight sun ? Moscow 
and its golden minarets, the Bhine, Switzerland, or 
the Pyrenees? No, no. To none of these we are 
directing our steps this evening. We are going to 
Italy, the land of sunshine, the land of flowers, the 
land of beauty. Who has not heard of Italy ? What 
school-boy has not read one or other of the Italian 
classics ? Yes, let us go the land, to " la terra ove il se 
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snona." Every pleasure, of course, has its attendant 
annoyance or discomfort. So I had better warn you, 
that from this general law travelling is not excepted ; 
for first you have to cross the channel, a no small 
sacrifice to landsmen, and second, you have to subject 
yourselves to the trouble of reopening all your bag- 
gage, after having put them all in perfect order, at 
the bidding of the custom-house officers. 

What is it that compels you to cross the channel, 
however stormy, in a small boat, when the London and 
South-Eastern Eailway Company are prepared to con- 
struct a channel tunnel between Dover and Calais? 
It is, I imagine, the vain pride of isolation, the fear of 
abandoning the natural defences of the waves and 
billows, that have hitherto induced the British 
Government to assume a hostile position against the 
scheme. But it is unworthy of a great nation to put 
itself at issue with civilization and progress. Per- 
sonally I have faith in such an undertaking as this, 
and I trust I may be one of the first to take a comfort- 
able seat at Charing Cross, and remain in the train 
till we arrive at the railway station at Paris or Brussels. 
As for the custom-house inspection at the frontiers of 
every state, it is simply an insult to the moral sense 
of every traveller. Are we all to be suspected as 
smugglers because the very few may try to evade the 
customs tariffs ? The fiscal advantage of such a policy 
to the governments themselves is more negative than 
positive, the expense attending the practice being 
great. And I am quite sure that if a strong protest 
were made by European travellers against such bar- 
barous treatment, no government would hesitate to 
abandon it altogether. Time was when a passport 

L 
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was needed to be visS at every town, by the ambassador 
or consul of the country over which you intended to 
travel. What a blessing that this hindrance from 
locomotion has at last been done away with ! A good 
steamer from Dover to Calais now performs the transit 
in an hour and a quarter to an honr and three quarters. 
But say two hours, and what a change you do experi- 
ence instantly on your arrival ! The climate is diffe- 
rent. Rain may fall in torrents in France, in a way 
in which we have no example in England, but the 
streets are soon dry, the air being drier, more light, 
purer, and more elastic. The people too are different. 
In England the Saxon race is all prevalent. In 
France, it is the Celtic, and the Celts are more 
excitable. The language sounds strange, and gesticu- 
lation is certainly more express. The military element, 
toOy comes out strong. But more than any physical 
or social peculiarities, what interests a traveller is to 
get some insight into the political institutions of the 
country he visits. Whence the constant change in 
France from a monarchy to a republic, from a republic 
to an empire, and back again to a republic ? Whence 
is it that she has had twenty-two ministries in seven- 
teen years ? A people of noble impulses and wonder- 
ful resources, why have the French been so often 
crushed and driven back ? The train quickly takes 
you from Calais to Paris, and you soon see what that 
great capital offers for observation and study. A walk 
on the Boulevards and Eue de Eivoli is charming. 
But, mind you, there are two distinct classes of people 
in Paris. There are the gay and the thoughtless from 
many states, and there are the Parisian proper, who is 
head and shoulder higher than the ordinary French- 
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man. As the bee gathers honey from every flower, so 
the Parisian gathers art from every object of beanty. 
As you walk, however, notice French sentimentalism 
in the grand but impracticable motto "Liberte," 
"Egalite," " Fraternite," in large letters on every 
pnblic building; mark French vanity on the many 
paintings and sculptures dedicated ^'a toutes les 
Gloires de la France." Note French volatility in the 
ever-changing nomenclature of French streets. Or if 
you will have an insight into French art and industry, 
see the shops at the Palais Boyal, full of articles 
de Paris, or go to the Quartier du Temple, and 
see the works of art there manufactured. We 
only stayed one day in Paris on the last occasion, 
because I am quite familiar with its principal attrac- 
tions. So we proceeded on our journey to Marseilles, 
536 English miles south, accomplished by first-class 
express train in fifteen hours, giving an average of 
about 35 miles an hour, a fair rate of travel certainly ; 
but, mind you, if you take second class instead of first, 
you must be prepared for a journey of 27 hours, or 
little more than 23 miles an hour. On our way to 
Marseilles we stopped at Avignon, once, and for a time, 
the residence of the Popes. And what an immense 
palace was theirs ! Dilapidated as it is, it looks more 
like a fortress than a palace. I would have no objec- 
tion to the Pope returning to Avignon if he likes, only 
let him remember, that even with temporal sove- 
reignty within the city, he would not be permitted to 
have again the Hall of the Inquisition and a chamber 
of torture, to be worked at pleasure against heretics. 
As by contrast, not far from the Palace of the Popes, 
is the cemetery containing the relics of John Stuart 

L 2 
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Mill. Where is British national sentiment, that leaves 
one of its foremost spirits to lie in a foreign land with 
the popes of the fourteenth century ? 

Of Marseilles I have little to say, for it rained 
heavily nearly the whole time we were there : the 
only rain we had having been in France at Marseilles 
going, and at Amiens on returning. There was suffi* 
cient bustle, however, in the streets of Marseilles, for 
she is now as she has ever been, one of the principal 
ports in the Mediterranean. 

And from Marseilles we passed to Toulon on the 
way to the Eiviera. We hesitated a little taking this 
route on account of the earthquake which had taken 
place only a short time before our departure. But the 
disaster was over. And by the time we arrived much 
of its evil effects had disappeared. What is called the 
Biviera or Liguria is certainly a paradise of beauty. 
I scarcely ever saw nature and art so fitly interwoven. 
Nowhere did I see the palm and the cactus, the olive, 
the pine, and the fig, grow so stately. The sea ^o 
blue, the villas so elegant, the sun so mighty. On an 
early morning the effect was exquisite. 

" Tremolavano i rai del Sol nascente 
Sovra 1' Glide del mar puri)ure e d' oro, 
E in veste di Zefiro il ciel ridente, 
Specchiar parea le sue bellezze in loro." 

— Secchia rapita, ex. 11. 

(" Trembling were the rays of the rising sun 
On the waves of the sea purple and gold, 
And cloth'd in Zephyr the smiling heaven 
Seemed to reflect its beauties on them.") 

Cannes, Nice, Monaco, San Eemo, Genoa, Spezia — what 
a coast-line, what a picture of health 1 But Monaco, 
has Monte Garlo^ and we spent some time in the 
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Casino, where many lose all they have in wretched 
gambling. Happily I have no personal knowledge of 
either the ronlette or the rouge et noir, and of trente 
et quarante, but what I saw was sad enough, at least 
from a moral aspect. The tables were surrounded by 
eager players, fully one-third ladies, and two-thirds 
gentlemen, and never did I see so many hundred-franc 
gold pieces and banknotes move so rapidly from side 
to side. The company, which now farms the gambling 
tables from the Prince of Monaco, provides concerts 
and other attractions, and I imagine makes a good 
business of it. And so it was in Baden Baden, Hom- 
burg, and other gambling places, now happily done 
away with. The spirit of gambling is, I fear, on the 
increase everywhere Sport and betting never had so 
many patrons as now. Some operations on the Stock 
Exchange are nothing else but gambling. Alas, it is 
one of the vices which ruins many a young man. 
Time was when Nice, with Savoy, belonged to Sar- 
dinia — Nice formed part of Italy at the time of 
Augustus, and Nice was the birthplace of Graribaldi — 
but the fates willed it otherwise, and in compensation 
for substantial help received in the acquisition of 
Lombardy, Italy allowed France to incorporate these 
provinces, the frontier town between France and Italy, 
on the Mediterranean side, being now Yentimiglia. 
Yes ; we are in Italy. 

" Fair Italy, 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all art yields and nature can decree. 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes' fertility." 
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The most important Italian port in the Biviera is 
certainly Genoa, and she is wonderfully rich in splendid 
palaces, crammed fnll of marbles and works of art. 
The Genoese are shrewd and enterprising. There are 
lines of steamers from Genoa to South America, now, 
more sumptuous and sailing at a greater speed than 
similar lines from this country. But the streets of 
Genoa are very narrow. It was at Genoa that the 
great Columbus, the discoyerer of America, was born, 
and I was pleased to find that a splendid monument 
has been erected to him there, surrounded by alle- 
gorical figures representing Beligion, Geography, Force 
and Wisdom. It was Easter Sunday when we were at 
Genoa, and we much enjoyed a drive to the cemetery, 
a perfect museum of modern sculpture. The train 
from Genoa to Bome follows rather closely the coast of 
the Mediterranean, but we stopped at Pisa, famous for 
its old university, and especially for a group of monu- 
ments of remarkable beauty, viz. the Duomo with its 
leaning tower, the Battisterio, and the Camposanto. 
But Pisa is rather deserted now, whatever she was 
once, and we must hurry to the capital, all the more 
that we were there on the Friday, and the object of 
my journey was to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute to be held at the Ministry 
of Finances beginning on the following Tuesday. 

To visit Bome systematically, and with profit, we 
must bear in mind that there are three Bomes to see : 
Ancient, Medisdval, and Modern Bome. Ancient Bome, 
the Bome of the Bepublic and of the Gsesars, with the 
Forum Bomanum, the Colosseum, the Triumphal 
Arches of Constantino, Titus, and Septimus Severus, 
and the Thermos of Caracalla and Diocletian. Would 
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that I could bring before your imagination, as it was 
in mine at the time, the Boman citizen with his toga, 
the temples of Jupiter and Vesta with their ministers, 
the Eoman games, with the show of gladiators. 
Eealise, I pray you, the capital of an empire co-exten- 
sive with the then civilised world, estimated to. have 
had at least within her walls a million of inhabitants. 
Eealise what power and influence Eome exercised, 
what valour in the field, what wisdom in the legisla- 
ture, what art, what literature, what oratory was 
displayed in her senate and courts of law. I have 
walked inside the Colosseum on a splendid moonlight 
night, and I felt a thrill of emotion arising from it, 
for I was indeed treading on classic ground. What 
are Paris and London to ancient Eome? MediaBval 
Eome is the capital of the Catholic Church, the seat 
of monumental and artistic devotion. And what a 
splendid stimulus did the Church give to the fine arts, 
especially in the Middle Ages. St. Peter's, the largest 
church of the world, is nearly double the size of St. 
Paul's in London. The Vatican, with its Sala Eegia, 
the Sistine Chapel, the Stanze of Eaphael, the Museum, 
and the Library, are too well known to need any 
description. Unhappily, with Mediaeval Eome we 
must associate all the numerous churches, convents, 
priests, friars, monks and nuns, who in papal times 
filled the place with a non-producing population, and 
also a mediaeval Christianity with its superstition and 
ceremonies, its saints and relics, a striking adaptation 
of ancient pagan worship. Would that a higher and 
a more spiritual religion were speedily rising in the 
heart and mind of the people ! Modern Eome is the 
capital of a new, fresh^ and vigorous kingdom entering 
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into the patrimony of a glorious past, and striying 
with all its main to strike out for herself a new career 
of life and progress. My purpose in Bome was neither 
archaeological or ecclesiastical —it was scientific. And 
I assure you that nowhere are the mathematical 
sciences, which I in a manner represented, better 
cultivated at this moment than at Bome. We were 
received by the Academy dei Lincei founded by Galileo 
in 1603, long before the Boyal Society, which was 
founded in 1660. The device of the Lincei is a lynx 
with its eyes turned towards heaven, tearing a Cerberus 
with its claws, intimating that they were prepared to 
do battle with error and falsehood. The Italian 
Government does what it can to foster and honour 
science. It was gracious, indeed, of their Majesties 
the King and Queen of Italy to invite us, the members 
of the International Statistical Institute, to dine at the 
Quirinal. The Quirinal, which was the Apostolic 
Palace where the last conclave was held, is now used 
for the residence of the King of Italy. What a change, 
what a revolution ! Bome is increasing fast in popu- 
lation and wealth. Those who purchased Itind in 
Bome while French troops defended the Vatican have 
made great fortunes, so great is the rise of value of 
land and the eagerness of builders. From Bome to 
Naples is a journey of a few hours, and what a joyous 
living city we found it to be ! Yet, indeed, the Nea- 
politans have life in them, and Naples has given some 
splendid minds, who have done service to art, litera- 
ture, and science. The most prominent object in 
Naples, however, is the great Vesuvius. It stood 
before our hotel, grand and dreary, ever emitting 
smoke and a lurid flame. Whether volcanoes arise 
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from the oxidation of the metallic bases of the earth 
brought into contact with air or water, as Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy suggested, or from the mechanical action 
of water converted into steam by the great heat of the 
heated and fused mass in the interior of the earth, as 
Bischof propounded, it matters but little. Active 
volcanoes are found not only on the Italian coast but 
on extensive regions in different parts of the world. 
Will you see the effect of this volcanic force ? Come 
with me on a visit to Pompeii, a city but recently 
rescued from the lava of Vesuvius. There she is, a 
city once containing some 30,000 inhabitants, a kind 
of watering-place for the Neapolitans and Eomans, 
preserved till now just as she was before she was 
literally buried. After centuries of almost complete 
oblivion, at an enormous expense, a large proportion of 
its houses and streets have been in a manner brought 
to life again. Traverse the streets and we realise the 
temple and the theatre, the baker's shop and the 
chemist's. There is the house of Cicero, and there 
that of Diomede. But how unlike their home appoint- 
ments to ours ; how different their household economy 
must have been. 

The largest part of Italy is a strip of land, but 
narrow, not more than 90 to 100 miles across ; and 
therefore to visit the principal places you must go 
hither and thither. This is especially the case if you 
intend to pursue any special study. ArchsBologists go 
in the direction of the different nations who once 
inhabited the country and will rest wherever the 
Pelasgians, the TJmbrians, the Sabines, the Volsciang, 
and the Etruscans have left their traces. Artists are 
wont to wander where the greatest works of art are to 
be seen. They will visit Bavenna for purely Gothic 
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specimens of architecture, or will follow Italian art of 
the different periods, or proceed where the different 
schools of painting or sculpture are best represented. 
And students will visit the principal libraries, many of 
them containing precious works in manuscripts and 
early printing. My first purpose was to attend a 
scientific meeting at Eome, but an object not less 
important in my journey was to revisit my native city— 
to see once more dear friends far, far away in Ancona, 
on the Adriatic side. Ancona, a seaport of some com- 
mercial importance, was originally a colony of Syracusa 
and afterwards a maritime station of the Bomans. 
What interested me most there, however, was the 
Technical Institute in connection with which I had 
the great privilege a few years ago of founding a free 
scientific library. The best gift I could make to my 
birthplace was to enable her to keep pace with the 
progress of science, and I am thankful to say that in 
the carrying out of this object I had the full and 
hearty co-operation of the Minister of Public Instruction 
at Eome, the Mayor of Ancona, and the Professors of 
the Institute. When shall we have a public library in 
every town in England; hitherto opponents have 
won the day. Will the friends of light and knowledge 
rally round the standard and make a final effort to 
provide this blessing everywhere? From Ancona on 
the Adriatic we turned south to meet some friends at 
Perugia,^ an Etruscan city standing very high over 
the valley of the Tiber. As you travel in the centre 

* How comes it that the Griffin is the arm of Perugia as it is of 
the city of London? The Griffin or Gryphon is an imaginary 
rapacious creature of the eagle species, represented with four legs, 
wings, and a beak, the fore part resembling an eagle and the hinder 
a lion, signifying strength and swiftness combined. 
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of Italy you see town after town perched up as a castle, 
and they require a steep ascent from the stations. 
Perugia has a Pisiacoteca with some excellent paintings 
of the Umbrian school ; and most valuable is the 
collection of the works of Perugino, with those of his 
immediate, predecessors and successors. We were 
deeply interested in a visit to the tomb of the Volumni, 
consisting of many chambers, recently discovered, 
hewn in the rock, full with cinerary urns, busts of 
men and women of that age, urns, lamps and other 
Etruscan relics, wonderfully well preserved. The 
language of the Etruscans is as yet only partly 
deciphered. Quite a new science has sprung up of 
late, of the mode of reading the writings and hiero- 
glyphics of the ancients. 

Before us, however, is Florence, a far more modem 
city than Perugia. On the way we pass very close to 
the Lake Trasimene, the scene of a great battle and 
victory which Hannibal of old there waged against the 
Eoman Consul Flaminius. If you have a taste for the 
fine arts, if your eye is sufficiently educated to enjoy 
the sight of the choicest specimens of architecture, 
painting and sculpture, by all means go to Florence 
and rest there and take the round of the different 
galleries with ease. When we arrived the city was all 
in motion preparing for the uncovering of the new 
fagade of the Cathedral and the festival for the four 
hundredth year of the birth of Donatelli. But at all 
times Florence is a favourite city. Santa Croce is the 
Westminster Abbey of Florence; Dante, Michael Angelo, 
Galileo, Alfieri, Machiavelli, and some of the greatest 
men of Italy have either been buried there or are 
there remembered in splendid monuments. I wish I 
had time to say more of Tuscany, certainly the garden 
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of Italy, but we must proceed, as we thence crossed 
straight to the eastern extremity of the peninsula to 
Venice, crossing the Apennines, at so many turns, on 
a railway line constructed with the greatest possible 
difficulty. We arrived at Venice at five o'clock in the 
morning, the sun already shining over us, and it was 
strange and romantic to find that at the station not 
cabs but gondolas were waiting for passengers. A 
gondolier took us and our luggage to his gondola, and 
oflf we went, rowing first on the Canal Grande, then on 
one and tht n on another, and another, till we found 
shelter in an hotel. Byron said, "In Venice silent 
rows the songless gondolier, her palaces are crumbling 
to the shore, and music meets not always now the 
ear." But when we arrived Venice was neither silent 
or dead. She was all in a bustle, preparing for the 
king and queen, who were expected in a few days to 
open an art exhibition, and to unveil a monument to 
Garibaldi. We could not have seen Venice under 
bettlsr auspices. The sparkling waters of the Grand 
Canal reflected the piles of splendid palaces on either 
side. Piazza San Marco is indeed a picture. The 
chaste symmetrical palaces and the numerous shops, 
full of Venetian articles of industry, by day and by 
night alike, looked beautiful — and the associations are 
grand. 

** I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand ; 
1 saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of her enchanter's wand ; 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged lions' marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles." 
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Straight, almost in a direct line, at a distance of 
160 miles from Venice is Milan, perhaps the most in- 
dustrial town in Italy. Lombardy is well drained, 
and the land is very productive. The people are 
strong and active, the whole atmosphere breathes 
labour and wealth. Generally speaking, the northern 
parts of any country seem more vigorous, more edu- 
cated, more productive, than the southern. The Milan 
Cathedral is, to my mind, grander and more solemn than 
any other I have seen. And the Galleria, or " Panage 
Vittorio Emanuele," recently built, immediately con- 
tiguous to the cathedral, is a beautiful addition. Here 
again, we see how Italy is proud of her illustrious 
countrymen. The gallery is adorned with statutes of 
Italian men of science and art, and the frescoes repre- 
sent science, industry, art, and agriculture. A little 
farther north-west of Milan is Turin, the cradle of 
modern Italian freedom. It was the King of Sardinia 
that initiated and i&aintained constitutional rule in 
Italy. It was round that kingdom that the Italian 
States rallied. There is something solid in the Pied- 
montese character, neither easily excited or crushed. 
Count Cavour, D'Azeglio, and Victor Emanuel, were 
of a different stamp than the King of Naples and the 
Duke of Tuscany. And it is in the immediate vicinity 
of Turin that the noble Waldensians defended their 
right of religious freedom. On a former journey we 
did enjoy a visit to La Tour, on the river Pellice, sur- 
rounded by Monte Viso, the Kock of Castelluzzo, and 
the Angrogna. It was in the recesses of those moun- 
tains, concealed from the world, that the Barbes of old 
used to meet for worship. Bat we must recede our 
steps a little, and taking the railway from Milan to 
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Como^ bid good*bye, one after another, to the Italian 
cities. Como is but a small place, on the borders 
of the lake, bnt here Yolta the great experimental 
philosopher was bom. If Galileo is associated with 
the first steps of astronomic science, surely Yolta is 
associated with the first steps of that electrical science 
which has so splendid a future before her. Yolta and 
Galvani have given a name to the sciences which they 
respectively initiated, just as new geographical dis- 
coveries are named by their first discoyerers. Not a 
few from England are wont to start expressly for a 
visit to the Italian lakes. These are the Lago Mag- 
giore, Lago di Lugano, Lago di Gomo, and Lago di 
Garda, and steamers ply round their coasts daily. 
Almost satiated with the bustle of city life, and the 
prospect before us of crossing the Alps, we decided on 
an excursion on the Lake of Como to Bellaggio, 
Menaggio, Candenabbra and other places round about, 
simply to quiet our minds. And we did enjoy it. The 
weather was excellent, the green coast studded over 
by white villas, the constantly changing panorama 
opening at every turn new and charming views, the 
landing stages covered with passengers, were indeed 
the source of much pleasure, and we were the better of 
it. But the evening came and it was all over. 

We went to Italy by the Eiviera, and came back by 
the St. Gothard route. On former occasions we went 
by the Cenis route and came back by the Simplon. 
And there are other routes as by the Splugen, or the 
Brenner Pass, but early in spring mountain passes are 
not easily available, so that the railway becomes more 
convenient. But what a change! Six years ago we 
ascended that same mountain slowly by diligence, the 
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St. Gothard Pass being 8,600 feet high. This year, 
comfortably seated, we penetrated the mountain, and 
in a brief time we were on the other side of the Alps. 
True, the whole route along the Ticino still maintains 
much of its beauty and grandeur ; the gorges, the 
waterfalls, and the snowy mountains are never out of 
sight ; but the romance of ascending so high and de- 
scending by so steep a road is no longer felt. It was 
extremely poetical ; it has become a plain prose. On 
the one side of the Alps is Italy, on the other, is 
Switzerland, and who that has once been in Switzer- 
land does not desire to go back to it ? Switzerland is 
but a small territory, but is full of interest for its 
great rivers, its huge mountain passes, its undulating 
valleys, its glaciers, lakes, streams, and last, but not 
least, for its great industries. We had seen a good 
deal of Switzerland on former occasions. We had seen 
Berne and the Bernese Oberland, Fribourg and its 
suspension bridge, Geneva with Mount Blanc, Inter- 
laken and Thun, Constance, Zurich, and Lausanne. 
Therefore, we did not stop long there on the last 
occasion, but it was a sight worth seeing, that which 
greeted us immediately opposite the windows of our 
hotel ; six high peaked mountains, beautifully snow- 
capped with broad outlines under a blue sky. But 
beautiful or not,, we must perforce leave, and off we 
went to Bale, and from Bale to Amiens, just for a little 
rest, and a visit to its grand cathedral, and again to 
Calais, Dover, and London, once more singing — 
" Amidst pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
be it ever so humble, there is no place like home." 

Time was, when Italy was declared to be a mere 
geographical expression. She is now one of the great 
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powers in Europe, not a confederacy, but one incor- 
porated state, nnder the beneficent rule of Humbert 
and Margherite, for whom the people have enthusiastic 
love and devotion. Time was, when civil and religious 
freedom was a privilege positively unknown in the 
Italian States. Now all the institutions of the country 
are popular and constitutional. No hindrance what- 
soever is placed to the exercise of any religious wor- 
ship now throughout the length and breadth of Italy. 
Becognising the fact that so much had been neglected 
in the past, Italy has for the last twenty-five years 
striven hard to make up for it so as to cope with the 
requirements of a free state. Her educational measures 
are very complete and on a grand scale, supplying a 
national system of elementary, secondary and superior 
instruction. The financial condition of the country 
is somewhat strained, but, like all good things, free- 
dom and security must be paid for. One of the most 
interesting features of modern life in Italy, is the 
number of newspapers everywhere issued. In Eome 
there are twenty-four daily newspapers, in Naples 23, 
m Milan 9, and the same in all other cities, many of 
them wisely and skilfully edited. Italy is rich in 
beneficent institutions. In hospital accommodation, 
she is better provided than England. In London, we 
have 6000 beds, on a population of nearly 4,000,000, 
giving a proportion of one bed to 666 persons. In the 
principal cities of Italy there is one for every 100 or 
200 persons. In material wealth, Italy is poorer than 
England. We calculate the capital of the United 
Kingdom at some £9,000,000,000, giving a proportion 
of £250 per head of the entire population. In Italy, 
the capital does not exceed £2,000,000,000, or in a 
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proportion of £62 per head. But money is not hap- 
pinesS; and if we compare the total amount of real 
substantial well-being in the two countries, I am not 
sure but Italy will be found to bear the palm over 
England. A visit to foreign lands is well fitted to iin- 
plant in us feelings of piety and devotion. As we pro- 
ceed over the mountains and plains of Italy, we cannot 
but feel that the footsteps of the Creator are there in- 
delibly impressed. Those hills of every shape and 
magnitude, those rugged precipices, that pure atmo- 
sphere and magic landscape, and those richly cultivated 
lands, teeming with the most beautiful gifts, force 
you, with a thankful heart, to adore that gracious 
Providence which showers down plentifully riches so 
great and munificent. Whilst the experience that 
every people is alike the object of divine superintend- 
ence and care has the effect of banishing prejudice, 
jealousy and ill-will towards our neighbours, and of 
introducing in their stead sentiments of amity and 
affection. 
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APPENDIX III. 



LETTER FROM HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

FRINGE ALBERT. 

{Referred to on page 57.) 

"Windsor Castle, 

" Nov. 22nd, 1850. 

''Sib, — I am commanded by His Boyal Highness 
Prince Albert to acknowledge the receipt of the first 
volume of your work on Commercial Law, which His 
Boyal Highness has looked over with much interest, 
being folly sensible of the importance of the object 
you have in view. 

..' ^^ His Boyal Highness had always hoped that the 
effect of the proposed Exhibition would not be 
merely the gratification of passing curiosity, but, that 
the impressions which it was calculated to make on 
beholders, and the reflections to which it would give 
rise, would be such as to confer a lasting benefit on 
the world. 

''His Boyal Highness is convinced that the true 
interests of all nations are in fact identical, and, 'that 
it must be to the advantage of all to assist and 
advance the prosperity of each other; and it will be 
a source of sincere gratification to His Boyal Highness 
if the Exhibition shall be found to afford, as His 
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Boyal Highness believes it will, the means of giving 
snch mutual assistance. 

^ The subject of your work can hardly fail on such an 
occasion to come under consideration and discussion. 
It cannot be doubted that uniformity in the Laws by 
which Commerce is regulated in different countries 
would be, if it could be obtained, of immense advan- 
tage to Commerce generally. 

''The only questions would be as to the mode of 
obtaining this uniformity. His Boyal Highness could 
not give his support to a plan such as you suggest, or 
to any plan that would trench in any degree upon the 
province of the Executive or the Legislature of the 
countries to be affected by it. It must be left to the 
different Governments themselves, to effect such 
changes in their Commercial Laws as they may think 
desirable ; and in any measures which they may think 
it right to introduce for this purpose, they will no 
doubt be materially influenced by public opinion. 

*' Nothing, His Eoyal Highness thinks, would tend 
more to give that public opinion a proper directix>i% 
than such a publication as yours, where the legislative 
enactments of different countries upon the same 
subject would be found in juxtaposition, and where 
the ready means thus afforded for comparing their 
relative merits would infallibly lead to a certain 
degree of assimilation, the advantage and convenience 
of which would be obvious. Or should it not lead to 
this result, the publication would, at all events, afford 
to the mercantile world the means of knowing the 
points of difference in the various Commercial Codes, 
on which it is most important for them to be correctly 
informed. 
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